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Is Latin A Toot? 


Probably there will always be those who can never open their 
eyes wide enough to see more than a half truth at a time. If the 
whole truth in a specific case happens to be homogeneous, per- 
haps no great damage is done. But what if the two sides of the 
picture are diametrically opposed? It is commonly said, e.g., that 
English is an Anglo-Saxon language, and French, Italian, Span- 
ish, etc. Romance languages. But in the April JouRNAL (pp. 
492f) Mr. Ellis rendered a distinct service by pointing out that 
this is only a half truth. When anyone calls French a Romance 
language, he covers the situation as fully as is needed for all 
practical purposes. But to characterize English as Anglo-Saxon 
is to utter a half truth. English is Anglo-Saxon and Romance, 
and the latter element is constantly growing in size, prestige, and 
influence. It was ignorance of this fact that allowed Herbert 
Spencer to enunciate the famous dogma in his Philosophy of 
Style (1852) that English writers should avoid words of clas- 
sical origin in favor of the more forceful Anglo-Saxon vocabu- 
lary. If anyone believes that half truths do no damage, just 
think what that doctrine has done to English style in the last 
eighty years! 

Of course Latin is a tool; but it is also more than a tool, and 
it is unlike several other tools which are sometimes regarded as 
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almost identical with it. Failure to perceive that this dictum is 
only a half truth cannot but prove mischievous to one’s thinking. 
Thus a recent writer * has stated that “The learning objective in 
the language arts is always an ability to read or hear or feel a 
message expressed in some form of language, or else an ability 
to use some form of language to express thought or feeling, with- 
out in either case focal consciousness of the discourse itself.” 
Such an analysis seems broad enough; yet it allows the author to 
say (ibid., p. 471, italics mine) : 

After all, the learning of a foreign language is the learning of an art 

which may contribute to the fundamental adjustments to environment 
which we call education but it is not itself one of those adjustments. 
The pupil may use French, for instance, as the key to whole storehouses 
of assimilative material in the arts and sciences and social intercourse, 
to which his mother-tongue does not give him access, and that is valu- 
able, but it is not determinative of the possibility of an educated e-xist- 
ence in the world. 
Here the writer is the victim of his own figure. A key is a tool; 
therefore it may not be the door, let alone the room into which 
the door leads. If Latin is only a tool, we demand the proof in 
set terms and not to be made the victims of a metaphor. 

In the first place, Professor Morrison’s analysis errs because 
it sets up the same functions for the study of all languages, 
although the so-called “dead” languages differ widely from 
modern tongues both in objectives and in methods. Practically 
no one nowadays studies Latin in order to “express thought or 
feeling.” And the “ability to read or hear or feel a message” 
does not apply to Latin to nearly the same extent as it does to 
languages which are in present-day use and studied for that pur- 
pose. It is true that in the Classical Investigation we all dutifully 
voted for “the progressive development of the ability to read 
and understand Latin” as “the indispensable primary immediate 
objective in the study of Latin.” But if no one studied Latin 
except those who desire to write it or read it or if the teachers 
insisted upon their pupils’ rapidly acquiring a reading or speak- 
ing knowledge of the subject, the registration would fall off 


1Cf. Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School: Chicago, University of Chicago Press (1926), 436f. 
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95% almost at once! Consequently methods of instruction which 
are based upon these objectives are doomed to failure in advance. 
Rightly or wrongly — rightly, as we believe — the public is con- 
vinced that the study of Latin is valuable to students quite apart 
from a speaking or even an extensive reading knowledge of the 
language — valuable as giving them an insight into all languages 
but especially our own vernacular,’ in providing a fund of root 
meanings which survive extensively in half a dozen important 
tongues, in requiring and inculcating habits of intensive study, 
in teaching accuracy and logic, in opening up the vistas of his- 
tory, in lifting students above the confining bounds of the here 
and now, in introducing them to a great literature, history, and 
mythology as a background to all that is best in occidental civi- 
lization, in inculcating high ideals and an ability to resist the 
standardizing tendencies of the day, etc., etc. Whatever may be 
the shortcomings of our Latin teaching in some respects, it does 
tend to produce these results in its pupils; and the public is right 
in counting them valuable. 

Motrison errs again in using the phrase “without in either 
case focal consciousness of the discourse itself’ as applied to 
Latin. I grant that in the use of one’s vernacular or in learning a 
modern language for conversational purposes this is an impor- 
tant and desirable attainment. But to the very extent that this 
skill is acquired and is unconsciously employed it ceases to have 
an educative or cultural effect except as it is used as a key to 
unlock a wealth of learning which would not otherwise be acces- 
sible. This is the justification for the words which I italicized 
in the passage already quoted from Morrison. If it were not so, 
the hotel porters in European centers of travel would be the most 
educated and cultured of men. No; it is the conscious mastering 
of new material, the conscious wrestling with fresh difficulties 
as One proceeds, even the conscious enlargement of one’s com- 
mand over the resources of a language already well learned 
(whether his own or a foreign tongue) which yields constant 
dividends in the educative process. Morrison himself grants that 


2Cf. W. A. Burr in the Crassicat Journat xv (1919), 121: “The aim of 
such a brief course should be ‘Latin for language and not Latin for Latin.’” 
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“The chief use of grammar [which is greatly emphasized in 
Latin teaching] is that of a piece of critical apparatus which the 
individual uses in justifying the clarity and logical coherence of 
his discourse” (p. 203; cf. also p. 217). To my mind this is but 
one of many values derivable from the study of a highly inflected 
and logically constructed language like Latin, but at least it is 
an example of a value which can come only from the use of 
“focal consciousness.” 

Morrison errs again in not recognizing sufficiently the effect 
upon method and objectives produced by a situation which is 
well known to him; cf. p. 446: 

Now most such reading material is a highly developed type of expres- 
sion which makes of it very poor assimilative material for the purpose 
of attaining the reading objective. If the pupil gets the sense, he must 
read laboriously with much analysis and frequent use of the lexicon 
for the interpretation of a highly developed vocabulary. The result is 
the accumulation of the familiar inhibitions in reading and correspond- 
ing inhibitions on the appreciation side. The extreme illustration perhaps 
is the use of Caesar’s Commentaries and the orations of Cicero as 
vehicles for the development of reading power in Latin. We should 
hardly place the Civil War history of the Count of Paris in the second 
grade, or the speeches of Daniel Webster in the third grade, for the 
purpose of teaching children how to read English. Most high-school 
courses in French or German show much the same kind of misinterpreta- 
tion of the pedagogical situation, though perhaps not to an equivalent 
degree. The English department meets the situation by placing its belles- 
lettres courses at levels which are much later than that of the attain- 
ment of the reading adaptation. Indeed it goes farther than that, for it 
does not attempt to use a particular piece of literature in its courses 
until the pupils are presumably sufficiently mature, both intellectually 
and socially, to form the adaptations which the literature implies. 


This is a fairly accurate presentation of the situation, but in 
truth the authors read are the crowning glory of the Latin 
course and create a contrast with the namby-pamby materials 
read in French which is embarrassing to sensitive teachers of 
that language.* The sad state of affairs in English instruction all 
over the country is notorious, and the situation outlined by Mor- 
rison exhibits a large part of the cause. When I was a boy, the 


8 Cf. Anita Showerman in the CiassicaL JournaL xxvit (1932), 325f. 
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readers cuntained excerpts from the works of great writers. 
Possibly these selections were a little over our heads at the time, 
but they gave us something to grow up to. To this day I can 
remember with a thrill what exhilaration I derived from reading 
and rereading a description of the battle of Thermopylae con- 
tained in one of these texts, a description which was probably 
not without its influence in my choice of a life work many years 
afterwards. I defy anyone to look back with such appreciation 
upon most of the readers now in use. In the name of sympathy 
with and scientific understanding of children the educationalists 
have terrorized editors and publishers into producing books which 
are an insult to the intelligence of normal children. 

How different is the situation in the classical course! Caesar 
not only carries us through a series of momentous campaigns 
which converted the Gauls into the most loyal sons of the Empire 
and agents in the development of French culture, but admits us 
behind the scenes in diplomatic negotiations which have probably 
served as models to many a classically trained official of the 
British Empire in his dealings with native authorities.* The elo- 
quence of Cicero has raised a more or less insignificant episode in 
Roman history to the importance of an international crisis and 
has caused it to serve as a model to perplexed administrators in 
similar circumstances ever since; his For Archias will never cease 
to win friends for liberal studies through the ages. Vergil, a name 
with which to conjure, touches in Book vi the deepest springs 
of life’s meaning and ennobles human destiny. Horace, master of 
metrics, poet of humanism, prince of good comrades, remains 
“perpetually imitated and perpetually inimitable.” The works of 
such men,* a xtHpa é¢ del, are not to be read twenty pages a day 
like the latest French novel. Let the textbooks be padded with 
“made” Latin for the benefit of the subnormal, who are not to be 
found exclusively outside of Latin classrooms; but teachers in 
schools with real standards will not stunt and insult the intelli- 
gence of their pupils with such adulterations. 

*For additional values, cf. Professor Hill in this issue of the JourNaL 


(pp. 581-95). 
5 Cf. School and Society xxxv (1932), 292. 
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Not to disagree with Morrison’s valuable and suggestive 
volume at all points, I may say that he rightly puts the quietus 
on any extended use of the direct method in the Latin class- 
room; cf. p. 454: 

The pupils are not likely to have occasion to read Latin which deals 
with current affairs expressed in modern thought content. Consequently, 
even if they should build up a Latin usage sense, drawn from the 
physical classroom itself, let us say, it would be likely to be expressed 
in terms which would later find no place in their reading. 

It is true that the old-time methods as herein indorsed will not 
quickly advance the pupil to the two objectives which Morrison 
considers solely valid for language study. He holds up to scorn 
(pp. 437f, 443, and 476) the “transverbalization,”’ “discourse 
mosaic,’ “deciphering,” and “language-arts inhibitions’ to 
which they lead. But we venture to maintain that these methods 
develop other values which are more important than speaking or 
more facile reading would be to those who study Latin for only 
a short period at best. Students who actually need Latin as a 
tool for speaking (almost no one but prospective priests, who will 
acquire this skill elsewhere) or extensive reading (research 
workers in certain fields) after the fashion of modern languages 
will develop those powers soon enough as they proceed. 

Illuc, unde abu, redeo. Is, then, Latin a tool after all? Yes; 
and a key to admit us into a larger world, and a window through 
which we may perceive new vistas of understanding and new 
epiphanies of beauty, and a lighthouse to direct us upon our way 
and lend us encouragement, and an adding machine to save us 
drudgery, and a solvent to hold other types of knowledge in 
solution, and a thumb to give a grasp to the hand on which the 
modern languages are only fingers. Latin is all this, and more. 
But let us not allow these rhetorical figures to obscure the real- 
ities of the situation. What use do most high-school students 
actually make of the Latin which they study in school, what 
methods best secure those results, and how may they be im- 
proved? To answer these questions we shall need much more 
than the bald formula, “Latin is a tool.” R. C. F. 











WHAT THE YOUNG TEACHER OF LATIN MAY AC- 
CEPT AND REJECT IN THE REPORT OF THE 
CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION * 


By Dorrance S. WHITE 
University of lowa 


It is doubtful if any report of an educational nature has been 
more violently discussed than the Report of our own Classical 
Investigation. At classical conferences we find it praised and 
damned at one and the same session. On the other hand, it would 
be difficult to discover a single open commitment of approval 
on the part of outsiders. Most educationists, at least, seem not to 
have known what to do with it. But within our own ranks 
Professor Walker’ has driven his sword in up to the hilt and, 
dragging the victim along, slipping and sliding in the gore of 
previous encounters,* cast it into outer darkness, a corpse with- 
out a name. 

I shall endeavor not to commit myself at once regarding Walker’s 
attack, more than to say that, while it appeared at the time un- 
justifiably harsh, closer inspection, with the claims weighed in 
the light of added testimony of teachers and a certain amount of 
test data, and especially with the enthusiasm of a new project 
partially burned out, seems to indicate that he hit where the 
armor was weakest. For Walker’s diatribe, which he admits 
(op. cit., p. 92) is a destructive criticism of its kind, charges two 
important things: first, that the Committee based its report on 

1 Read at the fourteenth annual Conference of the Classical Teachers of 
Iowa at Iowa City, February 13, 1932. 

2Cf. Arthur Tappan Walker: “The Report of the Classical Investigation — 
A Criticism,” the Crassica, JournaL xxv (1929), 83-92. 

8 Cf. Dorrance S. White, “On a Recommendation of the Committee Report- 


ing the Classical Investigation,” ibid. xx, (1925), 223-25, and “What Price 
Method?” xxur (1928), 511-19. 
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opinions, not on data obtained from tests, or at least on inac- 
curate conclusions which are not supported by the data; and 
second, that it used the Report as a medium through which to 
press its claims for the superiority of the method of reading 
Latin as Latin, without giving teachers any definite technique by 
which to use that method. And yet, on account of my intimate 
association with the details of the testing program centered at 
Minneapolis in 1921-22, and with other phases of the investiga- 
tion, not to mention the fact that the Report has been a textbook 
for my courses in the teaching of Latin since 1928, I shall not 
speak timidly, but with Vergil 
Quaeque ipse miserrima vidi 

et quorum pars magna fui... 

quamquam animus meminisse horret luctuque refugit, 

incipiam. 

For the benefit of those unfamiliar with that edition, it might | 
be explained briefly that the Report of 1924, now out of print, 
contained seven chapters, an Appendix of two parts, and an 
almost worthless Index. Chapter I discussed the history of the 
Classical Investigation and presented a rather impressive state- 
ment of the program and a list of the advisory and working 
committees. Chapter II contained statistical data on the status 
of Latin and Greek in the colleges and schools of the United 
States. In my opinion these chapters should have been retained 
in the new edition, since they bear directly upon the matter dis- 
cussed in the succeeding chapters. Chapters III, IV, and V, the 
sole matter retained in the abridged edition of 1928, discuss 
respectively objectives, content, and methods in the teaching of 
secondary-school Latin. Chapter VI presented the comparative 
records of classical and nonclassical pupils, and Chapter VII 
offered general conclusions and comments on the present situation 
in Latin (i.e. of 1923), and eight different topics such as the 
status of Greek in the schools, Greek and Latin teachers, the six- 
year Latin course, the classics abroad, etc. It is regrettable that 
this last chapter also could not have been retained. Appendix A 
was an elaborate array of statistics illustrating Chapter II, the 
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status of Greek and Latin. Appendix B comprised excerpts from 
the reports of the Committee of Ten of 1894 and the Commission 
on College Entrance Requirements of 1910, from William Gard- 
ner Hale’s The Art of Reading Latin, published in 1887, from 
Frank Gardner Moore’s article of 1918, ““Haste and Waste in 
Translating Latin,” from the Preliminary Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Junior High School Syllabus in Latin for the State 
of New York for 1920; and finally, from the Pennsylvania Syl- 
labus in Latin for High Schools of 1923. All of these are on 
methods of teaching the comprehension of Latin. In this section 
the impractical is so thoroughly blended with the practical that 
the loss to the new edition is not missed. Such, then, were the 
contents of the earlier edition. It is my purpose to discuss solely 
the three chapters (III, IV, and V) which are to be found in the 
abridged edition of 1928, now published by the Classical Depart- 
ment of New York University, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Classical League. 

Except for a few, almost minor, details, Chapters III and IV, 
on objectives and content, might be dismissed with the comment 
that the Committee has spoken wisely and well. The significant 
thing is that practically every textbook in Latin published since 
the appearance of the Report (1924) is based upon it. Each new 
competitive arrival claims for a hearing the fact that it embodies 
more of the Report than any other claimant can show. So the 
young teacher has thrust into her hands, either by a superin- 
tendent unqualified to judge, or by a high-pressure salesman, a 
textbook with foreordained objectives and content. But if the 
responsibility rests with the teacher, she must be perspicacious in 
her choice. I commend the Committee’s recommendation that 
there be greater emphasis upon the ultimate objectives, partic- 
ularly the historical-cultural objectives. And in case the Com- 
mittee’s differentiation between objectives is unfamiliar, let me 
explain that it means by immediate objectives the increased 
ability to read and understand Latin and the mastery of vocabu- 
lary, inflections, and syntax which are indispensable for acquir- 
ing the ability to read but which cease to function after the study 
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of Latin has ceased. By ultimate objectives are meant abilities, 
attitudes, and habits which continue to function after the study 
of Latin has ceased, such as the ability to understand words de- 
rived from Latin, discrimination in the choice of words for 
creating better English expression, and an appreciation of Ro- 
man civilization in its relationship to modern civilizations. The 
Committee’s elaborate outline of ultimate objectives on pp. 33-35 
of the Report and the subsequent discussion of the steps taken 
to evaluate such objectives are well worth the young teacher’s 
careful study. The inexperienced teacher should be made aware 
that the value of the ultimate objectives lies chiefly in convincing 
the young pupil of the importance of Latin study and stimulating 
his interest in it. We cannot persuade the normal, modern youth 
of these things by hurling at him an unchanging diet of drills in 
syntax, inflection, and translation. That does not mean that we 
should not “teach him Latin,” as Walker rightly insists (op. cit. 
89), but it means that we must do more. I believe that the task 
today in teaching Latin has been made more difficult for the 
teacher by the recommendations of the Report. We must direct 
the pupil’s attention toward desirable goals, aside from mastery 
of the essentials which alone make these goals possible; and we 
must not lower our standards with regard to these minimum 
essentials. I instruct my classes in the teaching of Latin to reserve 
throughout the four years of work at least 10% of the recitation 
period for consideration of a systematic presentation of the ulti- 
mate objectives. That does not mean an effort to include the 
Committee’s twenty-one points in their entirety. But we must 
direct our work so that the 69% who study Latin for two years 
or less may get the ultimate good from the work. If we are 
hard-working, conscientious teachers, the 17%, 14%, and 5% of 
the pupils who continue on into third, fourth, and fifth years 
respectively will conduct themselves with no discredit to our 
reputations. Hence we may dismiss the chapter on objectives 
with the comment that the Committee, by emphasizing the im- 
portance of the ultimate objectives, has made an important con- 
tribution to Latin study in both college and secondary fields. 
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Our chapter on Content (IV) is an elaborate chapter in which 
numerous other matters are discussed in a grand mixture of 
topics and subtopics. There is much presented to the reader that 
is obvious. Some might claim that there is nothing in this chapter 
for the young teacher, since her textbooks will have taken care 
of that matter for her. But when it happens that the responsi- 
bility is hers, the young teacher’s worry is how to choose a text- 
book wisely. For books published since the appearance of the 
Report differ to a considerable degree in the arrangement of con- 
tent as well as deviate considerably from the Committee’s radi- 
calism. And in addition to a certain editorial conservatism which 
has always been found where books have been published follow- 
ing an investigation, there are warnings from several quarters, 
spoken no longer in whispers, that even the stronger teachers, 
when attempting to teach everything about Roman life and 
literature from textbooks which lean heavily toward the idea that 
Latin work should be made a playground, teach less satisfactorily 
than when restricted to a narrower field. Here, however, it 
is worth while to note that the college entrance requirements are 
now modified to conform to the most important of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee regarding content, viz. that a wider 
field of literature is used from which to draw passages for trans- 
lation, that greater emphasis is placed upon the ability to trans- 
late at sight, and that passages in composition are no longer 
required for students of the fourth year. 

There is a strong temptation to discuss, step by step, the nu- 
merous items in this interesting chapter, but our allotment of time 
obviously forbids. Recommendations which the young teacher 
should accept are these: (a) that fewer formal elements should 
be introduced, especially into the first year, which means that 
some of the heavier syntax such as subjunctives, gerundives, pas- 
Sive periphrastic with its dative of agent, and cases dependent 
upon special verbs may be delayed until the third semester; (b) 
that the first classical author be undertaken late in the third or 
at the beginning of the fourth semester; (c) that simple, “made” 
Latin of an excellent type and graded shall be introduced early 
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in the first semester and continued until the classical author is 
reached; (d) that the content shall provide throughout the four 
years material for building up an adequate cultural background; 
and (e) that it shall be sufficiently varied and attractive to young 
boys and girls of the adolescent period. Now these matters are 
not the discovery of the Committee. The Report throughout its 
pages gives the impression that what it is offering is distinctly 
new, but anyone who will examine some of the textbooks in 
Latin published in the middle or in the early part of the last 
century will find many of these recommendations incorporated 
therein. And although the Report makes no specific objection to 
Greek tales rendered into Latin, such as the story of the Argo- 
nauts, one member of the Committee, in a later publication,‘ 
advised strongly against this sort of thing. In my judgment the 
young teacher would do well to choose a book containing the 
Argonauts, since I have always found the story stimulating to 
pupils and an excellent medium by which to teach the simpler 
uses of the subjunctive. 

The Committee’s recommendations on vocabulary appear 
sound, but I would avoid any textbook that buries the group 
which must be mastered in an avalanche of unrelated, unimpor- 
tant words. For example, it is obviously preferable to provide 
footnote meanings for unusual words, even in first year, than to 
star the important words in a large special vocabulary. The 
special vocabulary content should be small and should be mas- 
tered. The need of choosing a vocabulary that shall bring about 
“an increased ability to understand the exact meaning of Eng- 
lish words derived directly or indirectly from Latin” (p. 134) is 
excellent, of course, and it is interesting to note that Caesar’s 
vocabulary provides a high percentage of words from which 
English words are derived. With the next recommendation we 
must disagree, viz. that the vocabulary should be chosen to pro- 
vide for oral work in the classroom (p. 133). Why the Com- 
mittee should try to revive this ancient dispute is hard to say. 


#Cf. Mason D. Gray, The Teaching of Latin: New York, D. Appleton and 
Co. (1929), 46. 
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Such a vocabulary is too foreign to the needs in translation and 
only results in cluttering up the textbook and confusing the pupil 
as to what words he should master. One has only to pull off the 
shelves some old texts in the direct method to see how true this is. 

The Committee bases its recommendation on the content of 
forms (p. 142), upon the results of the Tyler-Pressey test, and 
upon the extent to which “they contribute to the progressive 
development of power to read and understand Latin” (p. 140). 
Among others, the recommendations include a reduction in the 
number to be included in the work of the first two semesters, 
that they be spread out over a greater number of semesters, and 
that functional rather than formal knowledge be emphasized in 
the learning of the forms (p. 141). The teacher need not worry 
about these. Practically all the more recent textbooks, even the 
so-called more progressive ones, are much more conservative 
than the Committee. I have found only one teacher during the 
past four years who could accept the Committee’s report on forms 
as it stands. Most of us are unwilling to delay the mastery of 
forms beyond the third semester. For example, no experienced 
teacher would advocate delaying the future perfect indicative until 
the fifth semester, or possum and volo until the fourth semester, 
or the perfect and future infinitives and present and future parti- 
ciples until the third semester, or the perfect subjunctive until the 
fifth semester (pp. 160-62). Confusion is avoided and the memory 
aided by learning forms of kindred stem in associated groups. 
Possum obviously belongs in the neighborhood of sum and the 
use of the comp!ementary infinitive. So the delay of the fourth- 
and fifth-declension nouns until the third semester serves no good 
purpose, since the effort involved in learning them after the mas- 
tery of the third declension is inconsequential, while the impor- 
tance of a full survey of declensions before the interruption of the 
summer vacation is too great for treatment in this illogical man- 
ner. It is doubtful if editors will ever follow the Committee in 
its recommendation on forms. 

In its treatment of syntax the Committee is sound in em- 
phasizing the importance of the functional as a basis for deter- 
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mining the amount of syntax which shall be considered during any 
one semester (pp. 135-40). That is, instead of presenting all 
principles of syntax during the first two semesters, the beginner’s 
book should contain only those which can be used advantageously 
during that time when the pupil is gaining power to read and 
comprehend Latin and translate it well. Here publishers and 
editors are much in agreement, but they have been unable to 
swing as far to the left as the enthusiastic Committee. All but 
the most conservative are reconciled to the postponement of the 
subjunctive to the third semester, provided that Caesar is not read 
until the fourth semester; but few advocate delaying the ablative 
absolute and the perfect and future infinitives in indirect dis- 
course until the third semester, or the ablatives of separation and 
description and the objective infinitive until the fourth semester, 
or the passive periphrastic with its dative or the locative case until 
the fifth and sixth semesters, or the subjunctive in wishes until 
the seventh and eighth semester (pp. 157-60). In fact, I doubt if 
many teachers would advocate delaying any important principle 
beyond the fourth semester. It would seem as though doubling 
the length of time in which these principles were treated would 
be sufficient and that trebling and quadrupling them would result 
in the pupil never getting a perspective of syntax at all. At least, 
the 69% who stop on or before the end of the second year would 
have had no more than a nodding acquaintance with three- 
quarters of a rather small group of the most common points of 
syntax. 

In several places in Chapter V the Committee argues for 
composition as a means for teaching vocabulary, forms, and 
syntax but offers no definite suggestions on content and method, 
and the young teacher is thus left to her own devices. The Com- 
mittee feels that the work should be made far more interesting 
than it has been made (p. 224), although it is difficult to see how 
this can be done with sentences that are “easy, repetitious, and 
free from special difficulties.” It advocates that the work during 
the first two years be supervised in the classroom (pp. 223f). A 
good deal of the work of the first year may be successfully treated 
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in this manner; but if students are ever to write Latin and feel 
the enjoyment of the ability to do it well, teachers must resort 
to a carefully systematized plan in which the student performs 
considerable independent work. I believe that the Committee’s 
disposal of this problem is entirely inadequate, but to elucidate 
in greater detail would require too much time. 

It is easy to see that the Report is not a dispassionate presenta- 
tion of data discovered in a nation-wide testing program and 
conclusions drawn from the same, but a report in which the 
faults of Latin teaching are plainly exaggerated in order that a 
new program may be set forth in which translation shall be 
pushed into the background and the reading of Latin as Latin 
made the order of the day. Chapter V (on methods) is the 
Committee’s contribution to this program. It is not the purpose 
of this paper to restate what has been clearly enough stated be- 
fore by the speaker and others, particularly Professor Walker,* 
but to correct what appear to me to have been either deliberately 
or unconsciously stated false notions on the part of the Com- 
mittee regarding the matter of translation. 

The first error made by the Committee is to treat the reading 
of Latin as Latin as if it were a brand-new method and an im- 
portant aim in and of itself. The second error is in not suggest- 
ing how to train the pupil to read in this fashion or how to deter- 
mine by tests whether he is reading and not translating. With 
regard to the first, we know that the Ollendorff System, which 
was in practice before the Civil War, based on “imitation and 
frequent repetition,” believed that the way to get young boys to 
read Latin was like teaching them to swim, by throwing them 
headforemost into the element and compelling them to work 
their way out! If you give them time, they will get out, pro- 
vided — ! Later, in 1887, Professor Hale wrote at length the 
various steps necessary to shift over from thinking in English to 
thinking in Latin, and how to gain real power and mastery over 
the Latin idiom, a procedure which Professor Potter ° success- 

5 See nn. 2 and 3, above. 


6Cf. Franklin H. Potter, “Training for Comprehension, 
Journal xx (1927), 16-23. 
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fully argued as impractical. It is perhaps not an exaggeration to 
say that this bogey of reading Latin as Latin has been revived 
in cycles of ten years for the past century by classicists who have 
become dissatisfied with the results in their classrooms. We 
recognize in the reading of Latin as Latin only a method to be 
used for attacking a sentence for the purpose of comprehending 
the thought. It is a logical method where the simplicity of the 
Latin sentence enables the thought units to be kept in mind until 
the end of the sentence is reached, and pupils should be trained 
in their first-year work to get the thought in this fashion. But 
where the difficulties of the sentence make the method too slow, 
the pupil should be encouraged to reach the attainment of the 
thought by some quicker method, viz. by locating the subject, 
the predicate, and such other modifiers as present themselves 
quickly to make the thought clear. 

There is just one answer to be made to the Committee’s long 
list of recommendations on methods of teaching vocabulary, in- 
flections, syntax, reading and comprehending Latin, and the 
attainment of certain desirable ultimate objectives, such as a 
knowledge of derivatives and a historical and cultural back- 
ground, viz. that the suggestions are excellent if the teacher had 
twice as much time at her disposal. For, inconsistently enough, 
the Committee had complained (p. 90) that teachers of Latin 
were hurting their cause by requiring more time for preparation 
than were teachers of other subjects. Now they proffer methods 
which tend to increase that time! For example, the Committee 
recommends (p. 206) “that new words should first be met in an 
enlightening context, oral, written or printed, and that pupils 
through daily classroom practice in comprehension at sight should 
be trained to get at the meaning of most new words through 
intelligent use of the context with the assistance of such light as 
is often thrown upon the meaning by related Latin words and 
by English derivatives.” This is a good procedure for establish- 
ing correct habits of study, and every teacher should emphasize 
it as such. But nothing can take the place of vocabulary drills, 
and let no young teacher forget that fact. And of drills the most 
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important in my judgment are the daily dictation and the period- 
ic time-limited fifty-word written exercise based on a specific 
review. Thus the suggestions of the Report should be further 
supported by considerable drill, all of which will naturally in- 
crease rather than diminish the amount of time spent on the 
study of Latin. 

In its treatment of forms and syntax the Committee wisely 
recommends that functional take the place of formal knowledge 
(p. 231). It decries premature memorization of forms on the 
ground that such a practice does not aid the pupil in reading 
Latin as Latin (p. 230). However, it would be a most tedious 
process, one altogether unwarranted in the amount of time con- 
sumed, to exercise this recommendation in its literal sense. The 
best that can be done, in my judgment, is to show the pupil in 
paradigm form what his material is (and this is generally what 
our textbooks do) and then, after the reading exercise and func- 
tional application, have him memorize the paradigm. For every 
teacher knows that, if the pupil does not memorize a paradigm 
when it is applicable, he will get it only in hazy form later. So, 
too, another recommendation (p. 231), that questions on inflec- 
tion should be asked after translation only for the purpose of 
correcting errors, is not entirely sound. We should not, it is true, 
be forever asking for points of syntax and forms following each 
translated sentence, but we must be constantly on our guard 
against superficiality in preparation of a lesson, and there is 
nothing which will make pupils reexamine their lesson more 
minutely than the knowledge that questions on inflections and 
syntax will be in order when the problem of translation and inter- 
pretation has been taken care of. In this connection the Com- 
mittee seems to have erred in not emphasizing the importance 
of clinching the functional by intensive drill on reviews, in which 
short excerpts can be taken from the reading material, illustrat- 
ing the form, and especially the syntax. Gray objects to the 
writing of English meanings after forms, but I feel that at a 
certain stage this is indispensable. Better still, of course, is the 
paradigm which makes sense, such as ego te amo, tu eum amas, 
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ille meam sororem amat, etc. There is scant logic in the argument 
that a form detached from the sentence need not be associated 
with an English meaning. While you labor to get your pupils to 
visualize what equus stands for without translating it, other 
pupils of equal intelligence are passing college entrance examina- 
tions. The College Board wants to know only whether your pupil 
knows that equus means “horse,” regardless of whether his vision 
omits the ears and tail or not. 

How to teach translation is our final problem, and it is cer- 
tainly perplexing enough to warrant treatment in a separate 
paper. The Committee does not recommend translation except as 
an exercise for the specific training in English expression (p. 
196) and suggests that only occasionally should it be required, 
and that with reference to special passages (p. 202). It laments 
the general practice of teachers to permit pupils to string out 
words “without semblance of rational meaning’’ and believes 
that English expression is injured rather than aided by such a 
practice (p. 202). It quotes a questionnaire in which over half 
of the teachers answering believed that pupils should be trained 
to get the meaning of a Latin sentence by translating each word 
in the order in which it comes in Latin and about one-third of 
them believed that pupils should be required to translate prepared 
assignments “literally” (p. 195). 

Now I should like to clear the atmosphere at the start by sug- 
gesting that the Committee has tremendously exaggerated the 
condition of translation as it is practised in the average class- 
room, and I should suggest that teachers who did not understand 
translation themselves better than to require pupils to translate 
in word-for-word order should leave the classroom and engage 
in the job of making Eugénie hats. There is surely no teacher 
present here who believes that a literal translation is a word-for- 
word reproduction of the equivalent of the Latin in English. 
That is not translation at all. That is “tipping” the Latin into 
English and is no more English than if one should say “The old 
woman the cat the bed out from under with a broom swept.” A 
literal translation consists in transferring the thought from the 
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Latin to the English in such a way that the English represents 
as closely as possible the Latin idiom and sentence structure. A 
free translation consists in turning the thought of the Latin into 
English which preserves the thought exactly but does not con- 
form to the structure of the Latin sentence. Incidentally I should 
say that fully ninety per cent of all Latin passages can be and 
should be literally translated. And it ought to take but little 
intelligence and less experience to realize that, if the literal trans- 
lation will not produce good normal English, a free translation 
must be used. The main point is that in either process the English 
must be perfect. 

On the other hand, bad as the “tipping” process is upon the 
student’s English expression (and it should never be allowed), I 
am convinced that the Committee’s recommendation that the con- 
stant asking for the comprehended thought, with volleys of bad 
Latin shot about in question-and-answer form which must in- 
evitably accompany it (p. 194), will be equally bad, because a 
process of this kind invariably results in slovenly and inaccurate 
and inelegant English expression. Hence we blame the Com- 
mittee on three counts: first, for the failure to define true trans- 
lation; second, for grossly exaggerating the poorness of English 
used in the classroom; and third, for maintaining with inade- 
quate proof that reading Latin as Latin for the most part and 
resorting to translation only occasionally will correct this evil. I 
do think, however, that the young teacher will do well to heed 
the Committee’s advice about sight work and give some attention 
to this every day throughout the eight semesters. After all, the 
big thing that we can do for our pupils is to teach them how to 
attack the Latin sentence. If we can draw up specific directions 
which will save time, not waste it, by which the pupil can, in the 
quiet of his study, bring the hidden meaning of a Latin page to 
the surface, he will take greater pleasure in his accomplishment 
and tarry longer with his Latin work. I do not believe that a 
recitation period filled with questions and answers delivered in 
Latin is going to solve the problem. There must be a lot of oral 
practice in the earlier stages, to be sure; and now and then it is 
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wise to resort to it for the purpose of enlivening the class. But 
when a whole class labors and labors, and the teacher too, to 
manipulate unwieldy Latin sentences and finally brings forth a 
mouse of nothingness, progress is not achieved. From the first 
the young teacher should endeavor to make her pupils conscious 
of thought-units. Care in pronunciation should be more a matter 
of statement of thought-units than precision in antepenult quan- 
tity. So, too, emphasis upon the relation of thought-units should 
precede that of the marking of vowels. Then, when the thought 
of the sentence has been comprehended, let the translation into 
perfect English bring the whole exercise to a proper close. 

In summary, then, the young teacher should accept the Report 
more as a challenge than as a reliable guide in the practice of 
teaching Latin. She should recognize its many inconsistencies 
and contradictions and be on her guard. She should be conscious 
of the obvious purpose of the Report to serve as a vehicle by 
which to convey the conviction of the Committee on the teaching 
of Latin. But she should also see that in the midst of considerable 
chaff many good teaching principles are intermingled. She should 
heed the advice that more emphasis of an intelligent sort should 
be placed on ultimate objectives, that the content should be more 
flexible, and that she should not try to do everything in the first 
year, or even in the first two years. She should be quick to reject 
those recommendations that waste hers and the pupil’s time. 
She should resist the temptation to turn her classroom into a 
playground. However, she may bless the Report on this ground, 
that it has brought into existence a type of textbook vastly su- 
perior to the old and a distinct aid to the young teacher. In a 
word, she should know the Report, hold a straight course, and 
pull a lusty oar. 
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BACKGROUND VERSUS BATTLEGROUND 
IN CAESAR’S GALLIC WARS * 


By Victor D. Hitz, 
Ohio University 


Some feeling of discontent with the state of things in second- 
year Latin was evident before the beginning of the Classical 
Investigation. Under the impetus of that investigation it grew 
in force and volume until one would be deaf indeed who did not 
hear the sound. There were inquiries on how to make Caesar 
interesting until the expression became almost a commonplace. 
The files of everyone who has received inquiries from teachers of 
Latin contain a number which that expression describes well. 
But communications of this sort have ceased to come. The gen- 
eral attitude apparently is not that the question has been satis- 
factorily answered, but that there is no answer. 

One is reminded of the prevalence a few years ago among 
teachers of psychology and education of the belief that there was 
no such thing as “transfer in learning” or “mental discipline.” 
Every one but the classicist and the mathematician and a few 
others was ready to throw those ideas into the discard. The new 
theory was accepted everywhere because it was the fashionable, 
progressive thing to believe, and one who clung to the old belief 
in any form was quite out of the running. Fortunately we have 
lived to see a new reversal of opinion on the part of the “experts” 
in this matter, and the belief in “transfer in learning” and “trained 
habits” has survived. 

About the time of the beginning of the Classical Investigation, 
an eastern teacher of some prominence, hearing a paper which 
questioned the use of Caesar in second-year Latin, remarked that 
he wondered whether we would not still be teaching Caesar and 

1 Read before the Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity April 18, 
1931. 
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Cicero when this was all ended. Perhaps a more definite expression 
of the growing reaction against that state of mind may be seen 
from a paper read at the meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South at lowa City. A proponent of the 
movement against Caesar in second-year Latin had made very 
strong statements about the matter and continued by saying that 
“every classical teacher everywhere knows now that no high- 
school pupils, girls or boys, can be interested in Caesar.” But a 
word of doubt expressed to Professor Frank Miller concerning this 
wholesale indictment elicited the reply: “Even chocolates are of 
no interest to a boy with the stomach ache.” 

The inference is, I think, most decidedly correct. All those 
expressions of dissatisfaction were symptoms of a disease. There 
was something wrong with the system which plunged a pupil into 
Caesar with only one year of Latin behind him and an interval 
of a whole summer after that. This had been aggravated by the 
developments in the democracy of our schools toward the attitude 
of less study and a passing grade for every pupil, regardless of the 
record he makes. It is a sad comment on American education 
that in many schools, if the teacher fails a pupil, the school passes 
him. In a very large number the pressure on teachers in this 
direction is great. We had done our share to add to these compli- 
cations in the classroom. Under the old régime we had very 
largely come to think of Caesar’s Gallic War as a place for con- 
tinuous drill on grammar and syntax, while our efforts to hold 
the pupils’ interest were confined to comparisons between ancient 
and modern warfare. Indeed it has been suggested that Caesar 
was too busy a battleground of subjunctives and ablatives for 
anything else to hold the attention. On such faults as these has 
the wave of dissatisfaction grown. 

Under the impetus of this state of things and the Report of the 
Classical Investigation, the remedy of introductory selections, 
which was being applied to some extent before the investigation, 
is being carried to full length. Indeed we have reached a state in 
which the amount and varied nature of this material seem to justi- 
fy the statement that it is sometimes “shoveled in” without any 
particular lead or outlook and without consideration of the funda- 
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mental importance of consecutive relationship and consecutive 
growth in the early reading of a foreign language. The Latin in 
some of these selections would not stand comparison with that 
which Caesar wrote, to state it mildly; and some of it falls 
below that state of dignity in content that even our immature 
youth would feel belongs to Latin. Under this impetus more and 
more of such material is being read, and the dissatisfaction with 
the residuum of Caesar continues to increase. I fear that many 
teachers have come to feel that not only does Caesar’s Gallic War 
offer nothing of interest to their pupils but that they are not even 
supposed to be interested in it themselves. If one reads all of the 
other material in some of the newer second-year texts there is 
little time for Caesar, and many have yielded to that tendency, 
finding in it the line of least resistance. 

Everyone recognizes nowadays the value of utilizing Latin 
sufficiently simple for reading in quantity. But if it is not to 
defeat its own purpose, this Latin must show a consistent growth 
leading to the greater goal of reading Latin “as is’ rather than 
Latin “as is made.” There should be retained in the second-year 
course enough of some one author to represent accomplishment 
in the direction of this goal. For this purpose Caesar must con- 
tinue to hold first place; and teachers should, I believe, beware of 
too greatly diminishing the amount. Nor is one confined to syn- 
tax and wars in material with which to “motivate” the course. I 
submit that in content and implications there is ample material in 
Caesar’s Commentaries to stimulate a lively interest on the part 
of both teacher and pupils. 

Gaul was not a battleground only, where Rome added to her 
glory and Caesar to his power. It was a background of human 
progress, the connecting link through which the wealth of Graeco- 
Roman civilization was transmitted to the modern world. And 
the Gallic people were not mere figures being moved on the chess- 
board. They were real, live human beings, quite worthy of study 
and consideration, playing no mean part in human destiny. If 
you want a text for this, you will find it in Caesar’s Commentaries 
vir, 22: Summae genus sollertiae atque ad omnia imitanda et 
efficienda quae a quoque traduntur aptissimum. 
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Always, as I have said before, the sounding of interest in 
Caesar’s Commentaries has been military. And the chief interest 
in Gaul itself (and in Germany) has been the military maneuvers 
of Caesar’s army and the way his paths were traversed or crossed 
by Napoleon, by von Moltke, and by the various army lines and 
trenches during the recent World War. Indeed the whole question 
of Caesar’s military campaigns took on a new interest at the time 
of the World War, and many a boy — and girl, too, perhaps — 
was thrilled by a lively comparison of the siege of Alesia and its 
intrenchments with the more modern wolf holes, barbed wire 
entanglements, etc. Or perhaps it was the fact that strategy used 
by the Germans at the Vistula in 1915 was the same as that used 
by Caesar (vu, 35) to accomplish a crossing of the Allier in 
52 B.c.; or that the battle line at Soissons in 1914 extended over 
the very territory where Caesar resisted the Belgians in 57 B.c. 
(11, 8-12); or that Caesar, too, had his troubles in the Argonne 
Forest ; or that the Germans always have been at this “encroach- 
ing on France” and were a constant menace in Caesar’s time; or 
that, if Caesar had just gone “on to Berlin” when he built that 
wonderful bridge across the Rhine, how much trouble he would 
have saved the world! 

We were all caught in the whirl of patriotic enthusiasm. Here 
was a means of stimulating — or creating — interest. And per- 
haps it was legitimate propaganda. It fitted in with the general 
interest. The fossilized Latin teacher at last had something with 
a really modern note. At least one new textbook resulted from 
this situation, and almost every teacher of Latin was tracing 
the routes of Caesar, Napoleon, and the allies. But war is not a 
part of the philosophy of the American people, and the most of 
us soon grew weary. 

Caesar’s Commentaries do deal largely with wars. But how 
much our emphasis on those wars has clogged our vision of the 
wealth of other material lurking there! It is almost never that the 
pupil comes out of the year’s work realizing that Caesar’s Gallic 
wars occupy a position of any considerable importance in the 
destiny of the world, looking back on the civilization of ancient 
Greece and Rome and forward into the civilization of western 
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Europe and America. I sometimes think very few teachers are 
consciously aware of this. At any rate it seems that most people 
who read Caesar’s Commentaries hardly look over the top or 
between the lines at this almost unexplored picture of a growing 
civilization. These Gauls and Britons —our ancestors — what 
sort of people were they before the Romans came? What were 
their state of development, their home life, their traditions? And 
what had they to do with our civilization? 

Here we have a people, fickle and impetuous, yet brave; 
treacherous, yet at times noble, loyal; always patriotic, and with 
a strong love of freedom; ignorant of scientific warfare, and 
incapable of really united effort. We can see them gradually 
growing into a more sober, more united, more capable people, 
until Caesar pays tribute to their versatility and unrivaled ability 
at reproducing all the best methods of other nations: Summae 
genus sollertiae atque ad omnia imitanda, etc. (vu, 22). And 
they developed a trained leadership and strength of union which 
very nearly proved Caesar’s undoing. Already the Gaul was 
profiting by the knowledge and experience gained from the Ro- 
mans ; the leavening of civilization had begun. 

Suppose we turn our attention to the public and private life, 
the customs and characteristics of the Gauls. We find that there 
are numerous statements and allusions in the Commentaries which 
provide a basis for such a line of approach. 

See the interest that can be stimulated in the life of the Hel- 
vetians from the account of their burning their fortified towns, 
open villages, and private residences (1, 5). Pupils and teachers 
alike easily overlook the fact that this description in itself indi- 
cates a state of civilization which we do not usually call barbaric 
— fortified towns, open villages, private residences. The nomadic 
tendencies of the Gauls appear here as elsewhere, and it is not 
difficult to show how under Caesar’s rule there came the begin- 
nings of that settled life which makes for the success of their 
descendants. The whole of the Commentaries is replete with 
discussion of Gallic life and customs, or of allusions to them — 
enough to furnish the basis for acquainting pupils with most of 
the essential facts. A few of these passages are 11, 1, 3, on the 
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nature of the Celts; 1, 4, regarding the Belgae; 1, 15, which gives 
the Nervii as a type; v1, 11-20, which deals at considerable length 
with the whole of Gaul ; v1, 13-16, a most interesting discussion of 
the three classes, the commons or serfs, the druids, and the knights. 
And see the picture of early British life that can be painted for 
the student with only a very little supplementing of v, 12-14 and 
21. The passages which describe the Germans and their charac- 
teristics were eagerly seized upon during the years after the 
World War, and I hardly pause to mention rv, 1 and 12f; and v1, 
21-24. 

For some particulars which will add zest to your study read 
about Gallic pledges of friendship (111, 22) ; the location of their 
private houses (v1, 30) ; their counting time by nights instead of 
by days (vi, 18) ; their device for the rapid transit of news (vit, 
3); and the attitude of some Gallic and German tribes on the 
prohibition question (1, 1; 1, 15; and 1v, 2). The Britons of the 
interior had a prejudice against eating hares, chickens, and geese 
(v, 12) ; they shaved their bodies, though they did not shave their 
mustaches ; and they wore their hair long (v, 14). Or take a dif- 
ferent lead and compare the Ceutrones, Graioceli, and Caturiges 
of the Alps (1, 10) with the mountaineers of Kentucky. 

The marriage relation, family finance, and finally the last rites 
are discussed briefly but pointedly in v1, 19. Husbands added an 
equal sum to the money received as dowry with their wives. They 
had the power of life and death over their wives and children; 
and wives who were under suspicion after the death of their hus- 
bands might face torture and death. Instances of political mar- 
riages occur in 1, 3, 9, and 18. They did not permit their children to 
appear with them in public (v1, 18). And in v, 14 we learn that 
communism in marriage was the customary thing among the 
Britons. To this may be joined very easily a discussion of the 
change that inevitably followed the coming of the Romans. Did 
a Roman ever marry a Gallic maiden? Most assuredly yes. We 
know well that Roman colonies were planted here and there 
among the Gauls, and there is abundant evidence of the fusion 
that took place from this close association. It was not all a one- 
sided affair. These Romans were themselves affected by the 
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customs and traditions among which they lived; but more im- 
portant is the effect of this close association and intermarriage 
upon the advancement of the Gauls. 

The often repeated ‘““What’s in a name?” becomes a question 
worthy of serious consideration as we study the changing civiliza- 
tion of Gaul. The majority of the names of Gauls given in the 
Commentaries are genuinely Celtic, as Orgetorix, Dumnorix, etc. ; 
but even in Caesar’s day that was not always so. Take, e.g., Piso the 
Aquitanian (Iv, 12), and Quintus Junius, the Spaniard mentioned 
in v, 27. These names certainly show Roman influence and suggest 
the desirability of following that influence further. 

The greatest source of information concerning the name, in 
Gaul as in Rome, is the inscriptions. The tria nomina is so 
firmly fixed as the form of the name in inscriptions of Rome 
and Italy that any deviations from this are a recognized basis 
for distinguishing slaves and freedmen. Remembering that, a 
superficial study of the names which appear on the religious and 
sepulchral inscriptions in Gaul may leave one with the impression 
expressed by Toutain and some others that these names indicate 
nothing. But I have come to believe that they have a very real 
significance. 

The names seem to fall into at least six groups. Into the first 
go those with one Celtic name with the name of the father also 
Celtic (Corpus Inscript. Lat. XIII, 324). The second has one 
Roman name with the name of the father Celtic (C. /. 1. XIII, 
343). The third has two names, one of which may be Roman, 
and the name of the father Celtic (C. J. L. XIII, 1674). The 
fourth has two Roman names with the name of the father Celtic 
(C. I. L. XIII, 477). The fifth has a tria nomina of which one 
name is Celtic and the name of the father perhaps Celtic also 
(C. I. L. XIII, 316). Then lastly the tria nomina with all the 
names Roman. 

When we find a man with so good a Roman name as Gracchus 
proudly proclaiming himself as the son of Aegnutis (C. J. L. 
XIII, 1193), it need not be disconcerting. It is only one of the 
stages in the growing acquaintance of the Gauls with Roman 
civilization. And when Quintus Julius Severinus styles himself 
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a Sequanian (C. J. L. XIII, 1695), in patent echo of the Roman 
tribal designation, the Gaul would really seem to have arrived. 
I believe that in the mass we can very nearly measure the veneer 
of Roman civilization by the development of the name. 

Turning to religion, one finds a few passing allusions to the 
native religious feelings and conceptions of the Gauls, Britons, 
and Germans in such passages as 1, 50; 11, 31; 1v, 7; and v, 6 and 
12. And, overshadowing all else in the minds of most readers, 
there is an extended discussion of druidism, with its mystery, its 
elements of the dramatic, and its potent influence, in v1, 13f, 16, 
and 18. Caesar found here a great stimulus to the imagination, 
and certainly there is much in the picture which it presents to 
attract the attention of pupil and of scholar. 

But the most significant statement from the present point of 
view is perhaps that one in vi, 17: “Of all the gods the one most 
worshiped is Mercury . . . after him Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Minerva. Concerning these they have about the same opinion as 
other peoples,” etc. One can linger over this passage as long as 
he desires. Normally we expect peoples to cling to their old reli- 
gious beliefs and traditions, even when they have made great prog- 
ress along other lines. Comment has often been made, e.g., on the 
fact that a religion so full of mythology continued at so late a date 
among the Greeks when in other respects they showed so much 
advancement. On the other hand a new religion, once given the 
impetus, may gain general acceptance in a remarkably short time. 
What happened in Gaul is neither of these two things, but rather 
an assimilation of the old and the new; and there are many more 
existing remains of this in Gaul than in any other of the Roman 
provinces. There could not, of course, have been any such com- 
plete assimilation by Caesar’s time as the passage seems to sug- 
gest, despite earlier contacts through Greek and Roman traders, 
and we must understand that he is using the names of the Roman 
divinities chiefly for the sake of greater clarity to Roman readers. 

The Roman policy was one of complete tolerance of these native 
religions, as is well known; and Augustus himself was not above 
doing reverence to the native gods when in Gaul. Partly as a 
result of this policy we have preserved for us in the inscriptions 
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something like a hundred different divinities or cults with such 
delightfully interesting names as Ageio, Alardossis, Auvallus, 
Arixo, Artaba, Baeserte, Baicorix, Brigindo, Camulorix, Clu- 
loissa, Degovex, Edelates, Expercennius, Fagus, Geracus, Horo- 
lates, Ilixo, Ilubeixo, Moritasgus, Ouniorix, Rudiobus, and Sutu- 
guis. 

Other names, likewise Celtic, appear as epithets of the divin- 
ities mentioned by Caesar — Mercury, Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Minerva. The Roman name usually, though not always, stands 
first. For instance, though it is usually Mars Lehnus, Lehnus 
Mars also occurs. There can be no doubt, I think, that the name 
standing first was the more prominent in the mind of the wor- 
shiper at the time. The presence of the epithets is indisputable 
evidence that these are not the Roman gods but assimilations 
based on that sameness of opinion mentioned by Caesar, and the 
same is true of the vast majority of cases in which no epithet 
appears. French and German scholars, who have done the larger 
part of the work in this field, taking these words of Caesar and 
statements made by Tacitus, Suetonius, and others, have endeav- 
ored to locate the particular Gallic deities assimilated under the 
Roman names. But this effort is obviously futile. The large 
number of Celtic epithets, many of which apparently were once 
names of separate divinities, the varying bas-reliefs, and other 
evidences seem to indicate a background of several divinities with 
certain likenesses and some evident differences. Or, if you like 
such a theory, you may prefer to say that there was one divinity 
which had taken on many local differences of some importance and 
many different cult titles among the various tribes. The exact 
relation cannot be determined. 

There are some interesting parallels with the earlier stages of 
Greek religion. Mercury (or, more properly, Hermes) was por- 
trayed in early Greek art not as the lively young messenger boy 
we have known him to be, but as an old bearded god; cf. Pauly- 
Wissowa VIII, 764-68. In Gaul there was an old bearded god 
having some of the attributes of Mercury and equated to him, as 
the bas-reliefs with their inscriptions testify. The wheel as a 
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symbol of Zeus in early Greek times likewise finds its counterpart 
in a wheel god assimilated with Jupiter in Gaul. 

The evidence now extant gives Mercury, as Caesar did, quite 
the leading rdle in Gaul. That is perhaps to be expected in view 
of his trading propensities, supplemented as they were by a belief 
that he could be counted on to aid even the warrior Gaul. Our 
evidence would rank Jupiter nearer the top than Caesar places him. 
Inscriptions, bas-reliefs, and bronze figures of these and others 
with Roman names appear all over Gaul, which is not true in at 
all the same way for the hundred other Gallic divinities. 

One of the interesting evidences of the influence of these divin- 
ities is the prevalence of derivatives in modern place names. Ber- 
trand points out that ten post offices of France bear names closely 
derived from Mercurius, and many other place names are to be 
added to that list. Mars seems to make a close second in this 
respect. 

Several things contributed to bring this about. In the first 
place the Gauls were not at all averse, after peace was fully estab- 
lished, to following a policy favorable to Rome in their worship 
as in other things.? But most important is the fact that the Gauls 
seem to have gained their idea of votary inscriptions, bas-reliefs, 
and temples to the gods (as of sepulchral inscriptions) almost 
entirely from the Romans. Having gained these conceptions from 
the Romans, it is not strange that their religious thoughts were 
for the most part expressed in Roman terms and that their gods 
frequently had Roman attributes and Roman names. Valentin 
located the ruins of more than twenty temples to Mercury in the 
territory of the Allobroges alone, a fact which indicates the 
acceptance that the idea met. 

The significance of these statements is obvious. The Gauls 
were advancing along religious lines as a result of their contact 
with the Romans. And this advance, especially in respect to 
temples, is along the lines of modern civilization. 

Funeral rites are discussed in the latter part of v1, 19. They 
practised cremation, we are told; and in proportion to the state of 


2The French $cholar, Toutain, takes the opposite view, but his attitude 
seems to be chiefly one of patriotism. 
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civilization their funerals were rather magnificent. Living animals 
of which the dead man was fond were burned with him, and in an 
earlier period favorite slaves often met the same fate. 

Advancing from this the Gauls gradually took on Roman burial 
customs. By the first century A.D. many a Gaul had his last rest- 
ing place marked by a sepulchral inscription, and many such 
inscriptions dating from the first to the fifth century have been 
preserved. The following is a good illustration (C. J. L. XIII, 
2881) : 

D(iis) M (anibus) 
ASELLII 
SAXSAMI 
FILI 
“To the divine shades of Asellius, son of Saxsamus.”’ 

Like the Romans, some of them soon came to the point where 
they would not risk so important a marking in the hands of their 
descendants, as C. J. L. XIII, 456: 

BELEXEIA DUANAI F(ilia) SIBI ET 
MARCO BERSEGI F(ilio) CONIUGI ET SABINAE 
MARCI F(iliae) H(eredes) M(onumentum) H(oc) N(on) S(equetur) 
“Belexeia, the daughter of Duanaus, has had this set up for her- 
self and her husband Marcus, the son of Bersegus, and for Sabina, 
the daughter of Marcus. This monument shall not pass to the 
heirs.” 

Many of these monuments were set up sub ascia following that 
Roman custom which has called forth so much discussion, and 
some have the ascia in actuai representation (as C. J. L. XIII, 
457). 

No account of our modern burial customs would be complete 
without including the evidence to be obtained from Gaul, and any 
one who is interested in the evolution of the tombstone would find 
this a fertile field for study. So here again we find Gaul a con- 
necting link in the development of our present civilization. 

The use of the Roman alphabet and Roman terminology in 
these religious and sepulchral inscriptions suggests one of the 
important sources of the unification of the Gallic peoples who 
“differed from one another in language, customs,” etc. (1, 1). 
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The Greek alphabet was an earlier adoption and was much in use 
for records of public and private transactions in Caesar’s time 
(v1, 14). The Helvetians used it (1, 29) to make up their census 
lists. But Roman characters appear on the coins of Vercingetorix, 
and in the process of Romanization the Latin language soon 
came into general use. In this we have the background out of 
which was developed the French language of today, as well as 
one of the important factors in determining the alphabet and gen- 
eral make-up of our own language. 

Latin was introduced into Gaul as early as the second century 
B.c., but it was not until the “pacification” of Gaul that it made 
its great imprint upon the country. The colloquial speech of the 
Romans, especially as exemplified in the ordinary Roman soldier 
and Roman tradesman, followed the Roman army into every part 
of Gaul and in the end was more victorious than the army itself 
had been. Gallic coins struck after the Roman conquest indicate 
the adoption of the Roman alphabet and also of the Roman style 
of coinage. It can hardly be said, in this case, that the French 
language came through an assimilation of Latin and the native 
speech. The popular form of the language of the Romans became 
the official speech of the country, and with various local dialectic 
influences and peculiarities in pronunciation it was gradually 
transformed into the language of the French people. Partly 
through the French and partly through direct contact in Britain, 
Latin played its part in the development of the English language, 
also. 

I have yet to find a Freshman Latin student who recalls ever 
having been told that, except for Caesar’s conquest of Gaul, the 
French language of today would not have existed. 

Government, political organization, political alliances, political 
intrigues, intertribal relations (ambassadors), etc. are mentioned 
at more or less length in 1, 3, 7, 9, 12f, 17-19, 29, and 31; 1, 1, 
3-5, 14, and 16; 11, 2, 8f, 17, and 22; v, 3, 27, and 56; v1, 2, 20, 
and 31; vi, 32; and various other places. The division of the 
various tribal groups into cantons is mentioned in 1, 12f, 27, and 
37; 1v, 1 and 22; v1, 11; and vu, 64. In 1, 4 there is a trial for 
treason with an appeal to military force to uphold the civil law. 
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In that passage and in I, 16, there is reference to capital punish- 
ment. The farming out of taxes, a practice which resulted in many 
abuses in Roman as well as in more modern times, could as well 
be emphasized in 1, 17f as the unscrupulousness of Dumnorix. 

The most important thing, however, from the standpoint of 
government is the development of a unified nation. It is a long 
way from the disorganized conditions at the time of the war with 
the Helvetians to the all but solid national feeling at the time of 
the siege of Alesia. The growth in national unity and patriotism 
which is gradually transforming the Gallic peoples throughout 
the period of Caesar’s Gallic War is the forerunner of a national 
France. Why else do we find a whole group of statues of Gallic 
chieftains in the Musée St. Germain, the statue of Diviciacus at 
Autun, and the two imposing statues of Vercingetorix at Cler- 
mont-Ferrand and on the site of Alesia? It is the same reason 
which caused Camille Jullian and other French writers to dub 
that patriot, ‘Vercingetorix, the first national hero of France.” 

Indeed, there is no better corrective to the excessive pro-Roman 
tendencies which come from continuous attention to Caesar’s 
writings than reading the French writers on the Gallo-Roman 
wars. 

Commerce and trade come in for a mention as early as the first 
chapter of the first book. The Belgae were less civilized than the 
rest of Gaul, and they did not give Roman traders a ready wel- 
come. But instead of discussing the relation of commerce and 
civilization at this point, we are more accustomed to dwell on the 
fact that they were always at war with the Germans across the 
Rhine. The two ways of travel open to the Helvetians, described 
in 1, 6, can be connected with trade routes ; and 1, 39 indicates that 
the trader was a familiar figure. The same is true of 1, 15. In 
m1, 1 Caesar felt it necessary to protect the important trade route 
through the land of Nantuates to the Allobroges. In 11, 8 we find 
the Veneti themselves carrying on trade with Britain by means 
of a strong mercantile fleet. Moreover, the more advanced knowl- 
edge and skill shown by these people are evidently connected with 
their commercial activities. 

Greek and Roman traders had been visiting Gaul for more 
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than a century before Caesar came, and were responsible for 
some of the developments which had already taken place. As 
conditions became more favorable, traders went here and there 
over Gaul in increasing numbers until the whole country was 
covered with a network of trade routes — the background of the 
Roman roads which followed and of the system of roads in 
France today. 

It would add some part to the picture of these traders if one 
were able to join their ranks and enter with them into some 
ancient city such as Lugdunum. Traders must have passed in 
considerable numbers there, and one of the signs which greeted 
them from over a tavern’s entrance has been preserved (C. /. L. 
XIIT, 2031) : 

MERCVRIVS HIC LVCRVM 
PROMITTIT APOLLO SALVTEM 
SEPTVMANVS HOSPITIVM 
CVM PRANDIO QVI VENERIT 
MELIVS VTETVR POST 
HOSPES VBI MANEAS PROSPICE, 
Evidently the landlord had polluted a good line of hexameter 
verse and added some other things. I offer the following transla- 
tion, polluted, I trust, as badly as the Latin: 
Mercury here promises gain; 
Your health Apollo guards; 
To Septumanus look for bed 
And board. He who comes here 
Will fare better afterwards; 
Stranger, beware where you stay. 


Wouldn’t that add a touch of zest and human interest—especially 
if you liked to twirl the astragal and thought there was a double 
meaning in that first line? Furthermore, it suggests the existence 
of enough taverns to create competition, and therefore consider- 
able travel. The date is of course later than that of the Gallic 
War. 

In mechanics and engineering there is considerable evidence on 
which to base the assumption that the Gauls had little knowledge 
at the time of the coming of the Romans. We find that the Aqui- 
tanians had acquaintance with mining, which they used to advan- 
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tage in warfare (111, 21), and at a later date the Bituriges had 
profited greatly from their mining experience (vi, 22). But it 
took the Helvetians, e.g., three weeks, with the greatest taxing 
of their ingenuity, to effect a crossing which the Romans 
made in twenty-four hours (1, 13). In um, 31 we read that the 
Aduatuci concluded that the Romans must have the power of 
heaven on their side because of their skill with engines of war. 
In 11, 19 emphasis is laid on the lack of skill displayed by the 
Unelli and others. And there are other passages which point in 
the same direction. 

On the other hand Caesar attributes a considerable amount of 
his trouble with the Veneti to their mechanical knowledge, espe- 
cially in ship-building, a knowledge probably related to their 
commercial activities. As early as 1, 17 and 1m, 23 the Gauls 
were beginning to apply ideas and tactics which they had learned 
from the Romans, and that continued to be more and more the 
case as the years went on. To state the situation briefly, before 
the time of the siege of Alesia things had changed a great deal 
and the Gauls were bringing into play mining, mechanical, and 
engineering knowledge to a comparatively high degree. Verily 
the leaven of Roman civilization was doing its work. 

Without nearly exhausting the available material, it would seem 
that this discussion has been carried far enough to serve the pur- 
pose in mind. Some of the battle scenes described by Caesar do 
offer a great deal of genuine interest to second-year pupils and 
should be so utilized. But attention on wars alone has caused the 
interest to lag in many a class. Let this be generously diluted with 
the consideration of those factors through which there was being 
forged a mighty link in the chain which was to join the civiliza- 
tion of the Old World with that of the New. To that end one 
could wish to find, among all the newer high-school texts, one 
which would give some preference to those passages that are 
especially applicable to this purpose and which would recognize 
their import in the annotations. Yet even the selections contained 
in any ordinary second-year book afford many opportunities for 
giving the pupils large glimpses into the really great significance 
of the conquest of Gaul. 














THE MANES CATULLIANI OF J. C. SCALIGER 


By Kart Pomeroy HARRINGTON 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Connecticut 


Whatever view one may accept regarding the personality and 
the character of the much-discussed Julius Caesar Scaliger, 
nobody will deny the brilliancy of his intellectual gifts and the 
remarkable facility with which he handled the language which 
in his day was still the indispensable equipment of scholarship. 
The rapidity which he could command in throwing off Latin 
verse was never more strikingly illustrated than during the years 
succeeding his attack on Erasmus, verse published in successive 
editions beginning in 1533. A volume that I happen to possess 
in my own library was published in 1621. Such repeated editions 
testify eloquently to the high esteem in which the author was held, 
if they do not furnish an index of Scaliger’s literary excellence 
or poetic inspiration. They also show, it may be remarked, an 
astonishing patience on the part of the reading public, a public 
acquainted with the Latin language to an extent that seems 
fabulous today. Imagine, if you can, the reception that would be 
given by a publisher in 1932 to an author bringing a huge manu- 
script of original Latin poems! 

There are more than a thousand pages in the volume to which 
I refer — satire, epigram, lyrics of many tempers, a book of 
heroes, and one of heroines, a collection of Anacreontics, elegies, 
enigmas, a book on famous cities, hymns, a Latinization of a play 
of Sophocles, etc. Twenty-eight pages are entitled Manes Catul- 
liani, comprising three score poems in hendecasyllables, the fa- 
vorite meter of Catullus, themselves inspired by and dedicated to 
the great Latin lyric genius whose dove cooed or whose blade 
glittered uniquely according to his mood. Scaliger wrote this 
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poetry while standing, as Horace says, on one foot. None of it 
had a chance to ripen in a cedar chest, and we may expect all the 
unevenness, and at times the banality, of verses hastily dashed off 
for amusement. But sometimes they have the earmarks of genius, 
and the reminiscences of their great model are so interesting that 
it has seemed to me a few moments would not be wasted if spent 
in examining them, a compliment that, so far as I know, has 
never been paid them, at least in modern times. 

It is disappointing to find that Scaliger held throughout this 
group of poems to the Phalaecean verse. He is, to be sure, quite 
within defensible grounds in so doing; for was not that to be 
expected, he might have said, from the very title? And would 
not the ghost of Catullus be most pleased with the recognition of 
the master’s devotion to a meter nowhere else so finely exploited 
as by the bard from Verona? Nevertheless Scaliger knew as well 
as we do that Catullus broke the way for Latin lyric verse and 
handled charmingly for the first time in that none too flexible 
language the Sapphic, the Glyconic, the Asclepiadean, and even 
the wild Galliambic meters. It would perhaps have been a bit 
more complimentary to his master if the poet of the sixteenth 
century had not ignored thus the versatility of the genius of the 
Roman Republic but had rather done him the honor to imitate 
some samples of these various lyric forms. Nor can we charge 
the omission up to lack of poetic ability on Scaliger’s part. Else- 
where he shows that he could on occasion turn the trick. In his 
Farrago there is a very clever “Address to Bacchus” in excellent 
Galliambics. Among his lyric poems of various meters is even 
one in the lovely Glyconics and Pherecratics which Catullus made 
immortal in his first “Epithalamium,” one addressed to Catullus’ 
lovely Lake Benacus. One of the stanzas refers thus to the close 
relation of the two: 

Par quis est, erit, aut fuit 
gutturis liquidi sono? 


est tamen soboles tua 
pura vena Catulli. 


Who is, shall be, or ever was 
Able to match thy liquid voice? 
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Yet thine offspring his genius is, 
Gift divine of Catullus. 


Within the limits of these consistent Phalaeceans, Scaliger 
touches only some of the classes of subjects to be found embel- 
lished by Catullus. There are ten addressed to, or especially con- 
cerned with, certain fair ones: “To Lollia,” “To Anna,” “On 
Vitellia,’” “The Kisses of Myrtila,’ “The Pride of Ortale,” 
“Therilla Perjuring Herself,” “The Merry Play of the Girl 
Thera,” “The Departure of Celia,” “To Catellus on the Same,” 
and “On Perilla’s Going Away.” Attempts at identification of 
these ladies would doubtless prove as futile as with the shadowy 
“mamselles” of Horace. None of them could conceivably be a pic- 
ture of Scaliger’s own darling little Andiette. And as he at the age 
of forty-five had just wedded this dainty little sixteen-year-old and 
thereafter for nearly thirty years, till the day of his death, lived 
with her a life of ideal happiness, during which she bore him 
fifteen children, we should naturally imagine that these Celias and 
Myrtilas, Ortales and Therillas were nothing more than figments 
of a poetic imagination following the beaten track outlined and 
defended by Pliny in his famous epistle on society verse, sup- 
ported by the familiar text, “They all do it.” The prevalent plain- 
tive note of reminiscence in these poems, however, and despond- 
ency at the inexorable approach of age, irresistibly suggest the 
possibility that some or all of these hussies had actually crossed 
Scaliger’s track in earlier years. 

For Lollia he predicts the sure fading of her beauty, the un- 
happy day when she shall cry in dismay, Ubi sum? me ubi reliqui? 
There is here perhaps a reminiscence of Catullus vim, in the course 
of which, as the poet tries to fancy his Lesbia forsaken by him, he 
exclaims : 

Scelesta, vae te! quae tibi manet vita! 
quis nunc te adibit? cui videberis bella? 


quem nunc amabis? cuius esse diceris? 
quem basiabis? cui labella mordebis? 


But it is not Catullus that Scaliger has in mind when he writes 
of his abandonment by Celia. Rather do we recall Vergil’s pas- 
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sionate expression in Eclogue x of the grief of Gallus when the 
beloved Lycoris had forsaken him to brave the perils of the Alps 
in company with some soldier lover, and the astonishment of 
Propertius (1, 8) that his Cynthia can even think of risking her 
tender feet on the northern ice and snow in a similar escapade. 


Ibis per glacies crepidinesque. 
ibis, Caelia? nec timebis Alpes? 
Alpes Cantabricis feras pruinis? 


These reproaches for Celia of course follow the classical model, 
accompanied by vilification of her new lover, who is called hispi- 
dus latro, a brute whose hands are stained with blood and rapine, 
a crude gormandizer, quite too repulsive a monster to have his 
side warmed by a fair-skinned puella. 

Addressing Anna, the poet seems to become more personal. 
Anna is definitely passée : 


Anna, quae fueras, nec es modo Anna, 
quae te praeteriens retro relinquis 
quicum nocticulas dieculasque 

ludo ducere perditus solebam: 

Caesar, qui fuerat, nec est modo, ille 
aegrae relliquiae tuorum amorum, 
quicum ludere perdite solebas ; 

ante se nihil intuens, retrorsum 

crebro respicit ad nihil: suique 

nec vestigia repperit, nec umbram. 


Anna, no longer now the girl you once were, 

Who art leaving yourself behind while aging, 

With whom sweet nights and days of bliss were wonted, 
Spun out merrily in complete abandon: 

Caesar, likewise today a veriest “has-been,” 

Sad remainder of him who was your lover, 

With whom love was for you a game quite reckless, 
Caesar, seeing no future opening for him, 

Often gazing in retrospect towards nothing, 

Of his self neither trace nor shadow findeth. 


The “Kisses of Myrtila’” are the subject of a pretty conceit. 
The poet calls on the lady to give him Sabaean balsam, Assyrian 
unguents, roses from Paestum, the honey from the humming bees 
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of Hybla, water from a dancing rivulet, and the gentle whisper of 
the west wind, all immediately. And to Myrtila’s surprised in- 
quiry how she can cover so wide a space in so short a time, the 
obvious response is that she can do even better, for she includes, 
at least for him, in a single kiss of love the nectar of the gods. 

“The Pride of Ortale’ was manifested when the saucy jade, 
self-satisfied on account of her beauty, repelled the lover begging 
a kiss. She had delicate snow-white hands, like ivory, a sidereal 
brow, and eyes that flashed fire. And the poet ejaculates, 


O vere miseri, O miselli amantes ! 


If the inspiration for this skit came from the incident which 
Catullus recites in one of the elegies of the Juventius cycle, sim- 
ilarity of treatment is absent. 

Unlike the runaway Celia, who was understood to have fol- 
lowed a military magnet over the Alps, the whereabouts of Perilla 
are apparently undiscoverable. The poet calls vainly on somebody 
to show where she has gone, in what shady groves or lush mead- 
ows she may be hiding, and begs that her lurking places will 
either send the wanderer back or call the despondent lover to 
them. 

The perjured Theonilla is represented as most fickle, who had 
transferred her quondam lover from a unique status of being the 
“onliest” to complete separation from her. “Where,” cries the 
poet, “are thy gods,” by whom such perjury has been lightly com- 
mitted ? 

The poem entitled “Lusus Therae Puellae” intimates that Thera 
had been a rather naughty girl, and no more reliable than others 
of her ilk. 

Vitellia, on the other hand, is the source of the poet’s inspira- 
tion, the Muse and a very Apollo combined. If, he humbly admits, 
his insignificant little verses can be magnified into genuine poetry, 
it would be when in the embrace of Vitellia. 

There are ten of these poems dealing with the love of various 
real or imaginary mistresses of the poet’s heart, but more than 
twice as many concern men — twenty-one, to be exact. Of these, 
ten are devoted to the incorrigibilities of a certain Calvus, who- 
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ever he may have been, evidently the particular béte noire of 
Scaliger, one whom he considered worthy to bear all the abusive 
epithets that Catullus lavished on a Furius, an Aurelius, a Ma- 
murra, an Egnatius, a Porcius, a Socration, a Rufus, or a Gellius. 
It would be interesting, if possible, to identify this particular 
object of Scaliger’s venom. Bitterness of language, reflecting 
violent animosities between men otherwise great, was character- 
istic of the age. Witness the great Erasmus, himself an object of 
Scaliger’s wrath, and the contemporary scholar and controver- 
sialist, Etienne Dolet, upon whose death at the hands of bigotry 
Scaliger took unseemly delight. 

It appears, however, that the particular “Baldy” whom Scal- 
iger holds up to ridicule was not a person of the caliber of these 
noted savants, but rather an obscure fellow of somewhat doubtful 
origin and insignificant attainments, who was offensive partly, 
perhaps, because of disagreeable manners, partly on account of 
race prejudice, and partly, maybe, for making pretense of know- 
ing more than he really did know in both medicine and literature. 
Scaliger’s first attack addresses him as 


Calve pessime Calve pessimorum, 


and proceeds to his extremely humble origin, associating him 
with all sorts of squalor, filth, and degrading conditions of life. 

The name Calvus Gabalus is justified in the next excoriation, 
in which his doubly oriental origin is set forth. He is half Jew, 
half Moor, we are told, the picturesque epithet semimosicolaeque 
being used as explanatory of the word Sabbatariorum. His 
parents, it seems, had been driven out of Spain and taken refuge 
in the Cevennes mountains in Aquitaine, where Calvus had lived 
in a hut of the dimensions of six feet by nine; then, after trying 
to be man-of-all-work for a priest, and miserably failing in this 
and in various other attempted occupations, he had turned clin- 
icus, i.e. physician’s or surgeon’s assistant, and is devoted to the 
most menial and unpleasant drudgery of a doctor’s office, living 
in a world of mortars and pestles, clysters and pessaries. Possibly 
he had at some time tried to serve Scaliger; in due time, how- 
ever, he seems to have assumed the rdle of physician himself, with 
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all the brow-wrinkling, forehead-scratching, humming and haw- 
ing, and sesquipedalian-word-slinging that mark the ignorant but 
pretentious practitioner, earning justly the contempt of the gen- 
uinely educated and skillful M.D. Once he had been a cut-purse, 
charges Scaliger; but now he empties the purses of his victims 
and kills them too, man after man. No wonder he aroused the ire 
of a great master of medicine like Scaliger! 

Nowhere does Scaliger prove himself a greater expert in epi- 
gram and word-play than in dealing with Calvus. In an epigram 
of eight verses he rings the changes on the parentage of Calvus 
and its astonishing product, in oxymora worthy of a Chesterton: 

Calvi semiasini sues parentes, 

quamquam hostes suibus sues parentes; 

Calvi vinivorae ebrii parentes, 

quamquam vinivoris aquae parentes; 

Calvi furtifici improbi parentes, 

quamquam furtificis probi parentes ; 

Calvum atrum ediderunt nigri parentes, 

Calvum sesquiasinum sues parentes. 
Swinish parents begat the half-ass Calvus; 
Foes, however, to swine, his swinish parents. 
Drunken Calvus is offspring of wine-guzzlers, 
Though wine-guzzlers themselves descend from water. 
Calvus, son of a pair of rogues, is thievish; 
Yet some thieves are the sons of upright fathers. 
Coal-black they who begat black-hearted Calvus, 
Calvus, ass and a half, with swine for parents. 


Scaliger had already called the parents of Calvus porcifugae. The 
son, he says, has a stomach more empty than the locust at midday 
when the sun seems stationary in the zenith. Calvus and his mule 
are humorously compared : the one gets wine for himself and leads 


- the other to water; the one is toothless, the other has a tooth and 


a half; if one has sense enough for himself, the mule has enough 
for both; in comparison with his master the mule is a clever poet; 
for the latter limps in one foot, but the former in his brain. A 
physical trait is cleverly used as the text for a brief epigram: 


Calvo cruscula sunt arundinina. 
est cervicula plusquam arundinina. 
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verum vocula sesquiarundinina. 
cerebrum minus est quam arundininum. 


Like a reed are the little legs of Baldy, 
Hardly more than a reed his tiny necklet; 
But a reed and a half his petty small talk, 
While his brain is much slimmer than a reed is. 


This paucity of brains is the theme of another short epigram, 
of which the text is evidently taken from Catullus Lxxxv1, 4: 


Nulla in tam magno est corpore mica salis. 
Our poet elaborates it thus: 


Calvus cui cerebri nec ulla mica est, 
nulla guttula, nulla gutticella, 

nec vestigia pulveris, nec umbra, aut 
SOMNI Somnium, imaginisve imago, 
cur vulgo cerebrosus est vocatus? 


Baldy, fellow without a speck of brain-cell, 

Not a drop, no, not even a tiny droplet; 

Of its dust not a trace, nor yet a shadow, 

Nor a dream of a dream, nor ghost of phantom — 
Why on earth do folks call him “hare-brained” Baldy ? 


The Catullian flavor is detected again in the remark in one of 
these attacks on Calvus that the priest whose service Calvus 
essayed had neither waterpot, nor dish, nor pitcher, nor box, nor 
tripod, nor clay figurine for the table, all of which details of 
poverty remind us at once of Catullus xxi, addressed to Furius 
and enumerating at the start among the things which this poor 
wretch lacked servus, arca, cimex, araneus, and ignis. We do not 
yearn for acquaintance with Calvus but remain curious as to who 
he really was. Perhaps we have given him too much attention; 
but so did Scaliger, and in doing so caught often the spirit of his 
master epigrammatist Catullus. 

Most of the other gentlemen to whom Scaliger pays his respects 
leave us cold. Caesar Plemmynius Siculus is complimented for 
being most Attic in the quality of his product. The Popilii Cossu- 
tiani, Senior and Junior, are congratulated on a recent safe arrival 
across the Channel from Britain. Sylvius Junior gets two poems 
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in which we find that he is a comfort to his father. Thomas 
Sevinus is fulsomely lauded for his family connections, his friend- 
ships, his learning, his culture, and his poetic inspiration. Here 
there is something of the Catullian manner at times, and the 
expression, 

Celsa, Iuppiter, et laboriosa, : 


reminds us of Catullus 1, 7: 


Doctis, Iuppiter, et laboriosis. 


Remulus Pacinius is chided, apparently for pining over a love 
affair too late in life. An unnamed barbarus et parum pudicus is 
taken severely to task for having made erasures in certain manu- 
scripts : 

At vobis male sit, malae liturae ! 


the outraged Scaliger ejaculates, borrowing his expression from 
the complaint of Catullus (11, 13) against that blackness of | 
death which had swallowed up the darling sparrow of his Lesbia. 
A four-verse epigram /n Maurum casts opprobrium on a dark- 
skinned victim thus: 

Potest Grammaticus beatus esse? 

civis, sordidus? invidus, benignus? 

bis puer, sapiens? levis, severus? 

Maurus, candidus? eruditus, ater? 

A somewhat longer warning against the alchemist Turpilio 
charges him with being an impostor and not able to transmute, 
as he claims he can, the baser metals into gold. “O stupid and 
leaden generation” to be so credulous! he exclaims. The opening 
verse, 

Carbonarius ille, quem videtis, 


is clearly an imitation of Catullus tv, 1, 
Phasellus ille, quem videtis. 


Then there are three complimentary poems relating to an un- 
known person with the significant name of Atticus, apparently a 
gentleman whose gifts and graces placed him for Scaliger in the 
class of the Attics, a native of Bordeaux, whose absence the poet 
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bemoans. In imitation of Catullus xL1x, addressed to Cicero and 
opening with the verse, 


Disertissime Romuli nepotum, 
Scaliger begins one of these poems with the words, 
Fidelissime Romuli nepotum, 


and ends it with a slight variation, 


Facundissime Romuli nepotum. 


Addressing Cupid, the poet deprecates the god’s demands for 
such whole-hearted and constant service and prays that either he 
will visit his victim less often or demand less strenuous service. 
And using the most coaxingly flattering terms, including the 
endearingly affectionate diminutive Hymenillus, he begs this wed- 
ding divinity for the privilege of assisting Cinxia at the ceremony 
of loosening a bride’s girdle. Only these two amatory divinities 
are favored thus by Scaliger, among the possible gods and god- 
desses. 

There are but two drinking songs, or praises of the pleasures 
of the wine cup. One, “On the Excellence of the Wine of Aqui- 
taine,”’ is addressed to the Muses whom he pompously dubs 


Aquae Bellerophontidos potentes 
Hippocrenides inclytae puellae, 


in a phrase reeking of Propertian virtuosity of learning. The 
other deals with the familiar theme of drowning care in the cup, 
in the form, at least ultimately, of a parody on Catullus’ demand 
for unlimited osculatory diversion from his Lesbia. After asking 
who can relieve him from his cares and worries, and suggesting 
arms as the first possible answer, he finds the latter futile and 
turns forthwith to wine in the following reminiscent verses, 
reminiscent first of Horace, then of Catullus: 


Huc scyphos puer, huc capaciores, 

da mi pocula mille, deinde centum, 

dein centum altera, dein secunda centum, 
dein cum millia multa fecerimus, 
conturbabimur, ut nec hoc sciamus, 

nec queri queat impedita lingua. 
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After so many cups we cannot deny the logic of the conclusion. 

There are three dirges or epitaphs. One is an excessively effu- 
sive address to the Manes of a little child, Audectus, abounding 
in tender epithets. 


Caelites teneri, novi, tenelli, 
turba mustula, pupuli pusilli, 
puri, candiduli, aurei, novelli, 
siccine aureoli optimi, integelli, 
inter tot lachrimabiles procellas 
evasistis, et evolastis? 


he inquires, and says that the fate of this wonder child, a greater 
cause for tears than the wreck of Troy, leaves to the bereaved 
father nothing but tears. 

The death of a certain Narnia is far more a personal loss to 
Scaliger, apparently; for he recalls, together with an engaging 
enumeration of her charms, the most intimate personal relations. 
Expressions vividly reminiscent of Catullus are: 


Suaviabilis osculis trecentis. 
amplexabilis omnibus lacertis, 

quot sunt, quot fuerunt, quot aut futuri 
sunt, aut fingere possumus futuros. 


For the tomb of Andreas Alciatus, a jurisconsult, there is a 
eulogistic epitaph, recalling the erudition, eloquence, justice, and 
legal authority of the deceased. 

In a complaint that the very offscouring of pedegogues rushes 
inconsiderately into medical practice, he again uses Catullian 
language, as he bids the whole cohors an urgent vale and valete, 
as in Catullus xiv, and says that he cannot, as Catullus does in 
XXvull, call them inanis (“penniless”), because they have so un- 
conscionably robbed their patients : 


Nam inanem facere, ut meus Catullus, 
infames vetuere me rapinae. 


Not less than sixteen of these poems express the personal moods 
and reflections of Scaliger, chiefly in a decidedly minor key. A 
sample of their tone may be seen in a little poem, “Ad Curas’’: 
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What mean ye, ill-omened thronging band of Cares? 
What would ye, on this evil-boding day? 
Ye butchers of man’s pure serenity, 

And breeders of a carking, mean old age! 
Could not ye satiate be, malicious brood, 
With poverty, bereavement, torture, death? 
O bitter spice for weary, exiled hearts! 
Why pile up woes? I hate to live. Enough! 
See not ye how in shuddering panic sore 

I dread each coming moment of the year? 
Not even slumber is a kindly maid. 

And naught I fear or worry o’er the more 
Than what I’ve once decided must be done. 


The themes of various other poems of this group point unerringly 
to a period of advancing age, such as: “Age Comes on, Venus 
Languishes, Indulge Your Genius”; or again “Longing for the 
Day of Death’; or “On Growing Gray and Stooping Over 
Towards the Ground” ; or “Nothing Is Stable” ; or “A Complaint 
of Weakness from an Old Scar”; or “Ambition Differs not from 
Death.”” Several deal with love at a more advanced age, or 
memories then of earlier loves, such as “Being Harder Hit by a 
Second Love,” “The Cruelty of Love,” and “How to Get Revenge 
for the Deceitfulness of Courtesans.”” In one poem we see Scal- 
iger “Suffering All Sorts of Evil’; in two others he is dealing 
with “Consolations,” not omitting the eternal problem of explain- 
ing the apparent prosperity of the wicked and the adversity which 
oppresses the good. In a short poem he chides himself for his 
excessive grief over the death of the little Audectus. To every 
college professor there would be a strong appeal in the two titles, 
“Longing for Leisure’ and “The Multitude of Thieves of 
Time.” 

Three miscellaneous lyrics deserve special attention for one 
reason or another. One, “To His Thrush,” belongs to the long 
line of those addressed to pet birds, beginning with Catullus’ 
famous apostrophe to Lesbia’s sparrow, and continuing with imi- 
tations by Ovid, Martial, Statius, Marot, duBellay, Conradinus, 
Skelton, and many another. It repeats the first verse at the end 
and contains also reminiscences of Catullus v and 1x in the middle: 
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Dulci Turdule docte gutturillo 
asperas animi levare curas, 
cantillans modulos minutiores, 
condito mihi pectoris medullas, 
cantiuncula ut inquietiore 
oblitus veterum miser malorum 
mentis improbus acquiescat aestus. 
da mi blandula murmurilla mille. 
mille anfractibus implicata, quod sit 

. pote eludere vortices Charybdis. 
o princeps avium beatiorum, 
quot grato dominum excitant susurro, 
rex nostrae volucelle vocis almae, 
dulci Turdule docte gutturillo. 


In diction, phraseology, conciseness, and spirit Scaliger here ap- 
proaches much nearer his great model than have most of the other 
imitators throughout the centuries. 

No lady, real or fictitious, is named in the foregoing poem; but 
in one entitled “Ad Sidera’’ it is a certain Methyllia that is wreck- 
ing the peace of Scaliger actually or in imagination. By a clever 
conceit he suggests a comparison between the eyes of this fair one, 
which, alas for the admirer! are now closed in sleep, and those 
glittering flashes that peer down from the sky: 


Minutae faculae, minutiores 

dit caeli, nitidi Iovis Quirites, 
queis prospectus ab ultimis Eois, 
ad feros facilis patet Britannos, 
rorate aut gelidam boni quietem, 
quae caecos mihi temperet furores; 
aut auferte Methylliae quietem, 
cuius munere freta nescit ignes. 
nil ago? scio quid rei sit, illis 
timetis male comparari ocellis. 


Tiny torchlets, or sky-gods e’en more tiny, 

Shining citizens of great Jove’s high kingdom, 

Ye the span of whose gaze spreads from the far East 
Quickly back to the realms of savage Britain, 

Drop the cool dew of sleep upon a good man, 

Or Methyllia’s slumber steal away ; for 

By its virtue she’s dead to burning passion. 
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Nothing doing? I well know what’s the matter: 
You’re afraid you will lose, if matched ’gainst those eyes. 


The other of this trinity of inspired poems should have been 
quoted last year, for it is on “The Inimitable Inspiration of 
Vergil”: 

Dulcis Virgilius, Latina Siren, 
duplex Maeonides, triplex Apollo, 
unus omnia, quae ambiunt poetae ! 

o cycne, o philomela, ver Latinum, 
mel merum Latii, Latinae Athenae; 

o monstrum vitio carens, quid ergo? 

o caclum sine nube, lux serena, 

o pontum sine fluctibus profundum; 
men’ tecum trahis, incitamque mentem 
ignoto attonitum rapis furore? 

o si in te penitus migro, meique 

tuis, nescius, inseror medullis! 

cur abs te doleam me abesse tantum 
quantum frustra alii prope esse credunt? 


Even our leading Vergil enthusiasts would probably blush a little 
to claim for their idol, the “Latin Siren,” the position of a “two- 
fold Homer, a three-fold Apollo,” “swan, nightingale,” “prodigy 
of perfection,” “Latin Athens,” and “sky without a cloud, un- 
diluted light, and waveless ocean.” But perhaps Scaliger was only 
paving the way for the Bimillennium Vergilianum, and we cannot 
refuse to recognize his whole-souled devotion to Vergil, nor feel 
surprise that he craved the Vergilian inspiration and longed to 
lose himself in the soul of the unapproachable bard of the Latin 
race, nor fail to admire the neat closing comparison: “Why grieve 
that I am as far from approaching thee as others vainly suppose 
themselves to be near thee?” 

Of course the major vice of Scaliger’s poetry is that he wrote 
it to prove what he could do, rather than because he had any mes- 
sage that burned its way out to a listening world. Metrically he 
is accurate and often notably clever. He does not hesitate to em- 
ploy elision freely. Several times he resorts to the trick of begin- 
ning and ending a poem with the same verse or with verses with 
only slight variations between them. The manner and the phrase- 
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ology of Catullus are often in evidence; Scaliger knew his master 
well. In diction particularly we often feel that the pupil is out- 
Heroding the teacher. He makes a specialty of diminutive nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs, coining many a new one and apparently 
feeling that no other mannerism places him so near his original. 
Turdulus, gutturillus, cantillo, cantiuncula, morsiuncula, invidulus, 
volucellus, manusculus, mustulentulus, candidulus, integellus, im- 
probulus, solatiolum, molliculus, minutulus — these are samples 
of this side of his vocabulary. In proper names he sometimes 
uses a diminutive effectively, as in the line: 


Dormis Narnia, Narniilla dormis. 


In general, however, Scaliger uses classical Latin and seems as 
much at home in it as if he were treading the narrow streets of the 
Subura or lounging on some porch at Tibur — better Latin in the 
sixteenth century than most people wrote at the end of the Roman 
Empire. If he had written only one tenth as much and only when 
under the spell of some genuine inspiration and had perhaps let 
it lie for a few years before publication, it would doubtless be 
read, and even studied critically, in the twentieth century, instead 
of standing neglected in some obscure library corner. Scaliger 
knew he was a genius, but like all geniuses he had his moments 
of depression, and his egotism gives way on occasion to unwonted 
literary humility. Let us take leave of him for now in this mood, 
where at the close of these Manes Catulliani he sings, in Catullian 
language: 

Valete, O Superi, O Ioci valete! 

valete, O Veneres, Cupidinesque, 

O nostri memores valete Amores! 

quos cum Manibus optimi Poetae, 


feci pessimus omnium poeta 
in caelum lepido volare versu. 























Potes 





[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
directly to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III.] 


THE CONSERVATISM OF WOMEN’S SPEECH 


In an article entitled “Exploring in America’s Vocal Jungle” 
in the magazine section (pp. 4 and 16) of the New York Times 
for Sunday, January 10, 1932, Otis Skinner discusses the startling 
differences in American English, which varies according to the 
locality in which it is spoken. Mr. Skinner remarks the ease with 
which an American abroad may be classified geographically as a 
New Englander, a Southerner, a New Yorker, a Westerner, etc., 
by the dialect he speaks. Nevertheless, it is the American woman, 
according to Mr. Skinner, that reproduces most faithfully the 
idiosyncrasies of the speech of her native city or town. He says: 
“The task [of classification] is much less difficult with the female 
than the male speaker, the voice of the former being far deadlier 
than that of the male, far more aggressive in its local pride and 
satisfaction.” 

Let us go back for a moment to ancient Rome. We may be sure 
that the polyglot crowd in the Roman Forum did not all speak in 
the classic Latin of a Caesar or a Cicero. The foreign accents of 
numerous barbari from the east and the west must have mingled 
with, and insidiously undermined, the diction of native-born 
Romans. It was in the Roman home that the purity of the Latin 
tongue was best preserved, and it was the Roman women who 
kept free from contamination the language they had learned in 
their youth. Cicero speaks at some length on this theme in his 
De Oratore (111, 12, 44f), as follows: 

Quare cum sit quaedam certa vox Romani generis urbisque propria, 
in qua nihil offendi, nihil displicere, nihil animadverti possit, nihil sonare 
aut olere peregrinum, hanc sequamur neque solum rusticam asperitatem, 
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sed etiam peregrinam insolentiam fugere discamus. Equidem cum audio 
socrum meam Laeliam — facilius enim mulieres incorruptam antiquitatem 
conservant, quod multorum sermonis expertes ea tenent semper quae 
prima didicerunt — sed eam sic audio, ut Plautum mihi aut Naevium 
videar audire.... 

As it is the women today who, according to Mr. Skinner, 
emphasize the peculiarities of their local dialects, so, in the days 
of ancient Rome, it was the women who guarded the purity of 
the Latin tongue. Whether we may seek the explanation of this 
feminine conservatism in the hypothesis that women are by nature 
more provincial and less susceptible to outside influences than 
men or in the more attractive hypothesis (more attractive to 
women, at any rate) that the fair sex may be constituted by nature 
as a kind of stabilizer to diminish somewhat the rapid tempo of 
linguistic change by a tenacious adherence to already familiar 
forms of expression and pronunciation, is by no means clear. But 
it is clear that human nature, especially feminine human nature, 


has not changed at all. THELMA B. DEGRAFF 


New York City 
“THERE IS NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN” 


Rolfe, Cicero and His Influence: Boston, Marshall Jones Co. 
(1923), 41f: “Another event of great importance which char- 


acterized his [Cicero’s] consulship . . . was the proposal by the 
tribunes of an agrarian law, which... contemplated a distribution 
of grain to the commons. . .. Furthermore, the real purpose of the 


bill seems to have been the appointment of a commission of ten 
men for a term of five years with very extensive powers. .. .”’ 

Associated Press item from Washington, Feb. 17, 1932: “Sen- 
ator Black, of Alabama, opposing the bill for direct federal aid, 
said: ‘The issue is not whether we want to feed the hungry, but 
whether we want to create a new federal bureau.’ ”’ 

Rullus’ agrarian law was defeated; so was its current reincar- 
nation. 

Husert McNEILL Poreat 


WAKE Forest CoLLEGE , 
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[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of 
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of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers of the 
Journat will also be reviewed in this department. The editors-in-chief reserve 
the right of appointing reviewers.] 


EpwIn LEE Jounson, Latin Words of Common English: Boston, 
D. C. Heath and Company (1931). Pp. viii+327. $2. 

Word derivation apparently is beginning to receive the atten- 
tion it deserves as a part of Latin study. Wherefore Professor 
Johnson’s book should be gladly welcomed by teachers of Latin 
classes. It fits into a place of its own. Its preparation evidently 
was carefully planned, and the plan as carefully followed. The 
Preface explains: 

The “common English” of the title is the English of our ordinary 
reading, whether in the newspaper and the magazine or in our standard 
literature. Scientific terms are excluded, but the line between the scien- 
tific and common is not always easy to draw. “Mandamus,” “coefficient,” 
“dementia,” belong to certain special fields of study, yet the layman may 
meet them in his casual reading. 

The introductory chapters (I-IV) tell the fascinating story of 
the development of our language from Anglo-Saxon times through 
the Revival of Learning, and show how different words and 
classes of words found their way into English during the various 
periods. The chapters following consider the language as we use 
it today, and among the useful and interesting things found in 
them are: A list of words borrowed from the Latin without 
change of form and, in most cases, with little or no change of 
meaning ; a list of Latin phrases more or less frequently occurring 
in English; a list of abbreviations of commonly used Latin words 
and phrases; Latin proverbs; Latin mottoes (state and other) ; 
Latin titles of English books, of songs, and of paintings; eighty 
valuable pages on the method of word formation in Latin (Eng- 
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lish has sometimes borrowed the method even when it has not 
borrowed the word) ; a chapter showing what happened during 
the centuries to the words which we have received from Latin by 
way of the French; a list of words which have come into English 
by routes so devious and so curious that their origin would hardly 
be suspected ; coined words and hybrids ; names of Latin origin — 
personal, geographic, astronomical and even trade names; words 
with kindred forms in various languages. What more could one 
ask ? 

It is not difficult to see that this book would prove useful to 
students and teachers of English as well as of Latin. 

All the varied information contained in the volume is made 
accessible by means of a Table of Contents, a General Index, and 
an Index of Words. A Bibliography is also included. 

Wiuus A. Eis 
LOMBARD, ILL. 


Husert McNEILL Poreat, Selected Epigrams of Martial: New 
York, Prentice-Hall (1931). Pp. xvi+261. $2. 

There are already in print several good editions of selected 
epigrams of Martial suitable for use in college classes. But 
Poteat’s neat volume presses its claims for consideration on the 
ground that it “has been prepared for the use of college men and 
women and not for advanced students or specialists.’’ It boldly 


eschews that “display of erudition which . . . frequently spreads 
a sort of discouraging veil over the text.” In it such apparatus as 
“cross references, citations . . . , grammatical and syntactical 


matters, are reduced to a minimum; the introduction is brief”; 
and the hope is expressed that the notes will assist and interest 
the reader “without beclouding the sparkling original.” (Preface, 
p. vii.) 

The Introduction (pp. xi-xvi) disposes quickly of Martial’s 
life, works, and meters and ends with a paragraph on the epi- 
gram in general. The epigrams included in the text (pp. 3-83) 
are selected from Books 1 to x11 inclusive and total 304, a number 
approximating that in Post’s and Stephenson’s editions. There 
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are altogether about 1900 verses. The text is Lindsay’s, with a 
few variations, and Lindsay’s numbering has been retained. The 
Notes (pp. 86-252) contain for each epigram, in addition to the 
line-for-line commentary, a brief summary of the content and a 
reference to the Introduction for an explanation of the meter. Apt 
metrical versions, from Nixon and others, are frequently included. 
The book ends with an Index to the Notes (pp. 255-61). 

In his notes the editor has, on the whole, maintained a happy 
mean between too much and too little. His comments are clearly 
and simply stated, they are helpful, and they maintain a good 
average of desirable crispness. They are never dull. On the other 
hand, there are places where the quest of brevity or the endeavor 
to write attractively for the undergraduate mind has, it seems to 
me, overreached itself. For example, a mere mention, in the notes 
to 1, 32, of “the well-known quatrain in dispraise of Dr. Fell’’ is 
hardly fair treatment of one of the most famous imitations of 
Martial, especially when so many other metrical versions have 
been quoted. The point of 1, 56 will be missed unless the reader 
is referred to 111, 56f or told that in many Italian towns, as at 
Ravenna, the scarcity of good water made it a more precious 
commodity than the usual wine. The translation “who splits the 
voting booths wide open” for media qui secat Saepta (11, 57, 2) 
will leave most undergraduates still wondering. Such condescen- 
sions to the sermo Americanus as “the ‘fresh guy’ in the crowd” 
(1, 85, 5), “to blat upon the saxophone”’ (111, 4), “some designing 
gold-digger” (v, 42, 5), and “a series of orations [the Philip- 
pics], in which Antony was scorched to a cinder” (v, 69, 2) might 
well and wisely be spared. Similarly, if brevity is a virtue in 
textbook-making, we need not be told that “Martial would enjoy 
a modern dog show, though the owners would no doubt intrigue 
him more than the exhibits” (1, 109, 15f) or that ad magistri 
vocem (tv, 30, 6f) suggests that “the trademark of a contempo- 
rary reproducing device seems not to be original.” I, too, in 
lighter moments, am wont to equate /aeta armenta with “con- 
tented cows.” But I hold that such things are better spoken than 
written. 
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Misprints and misstatements of fact are few. Readers should 
not be left with the impression that when Martial reached Rome 
(in A.D. 64) Seneca was still the “spiritual adviser and privy 
counselor” of Nero (p. xi), or that parasitism was Martial’s only 
mode and means of a livelihood (pp. xif); his not infrequent 
colloquies with possible purchasers of his books suggest other- 
wise. On what authority are we told that “Roman auctioneers 
were proverbially stupid” (1, 85, 1) ? Martial himself and Juvenal 
(e.g., vil, 5£) more than once testify to their astuteness in prac- 
tical matters. The synthesis of 11, 46, 4 (and v, 79) was rather a 
dinner garment than “an ornate house garment somewhat like a 
modern dressing-gown.”’ * 

Joun W. SPAETH, JR. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


The Martin Classical Lectures: Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press (1931). Pp. 181. $2.50. 

In the annual report of the President of Oberlin College we 
find that out of 1210 students in the College of Liberal Arts 361 
are studying Latin and 83 are studying Greek, while 97 more are 
taking courses in Classical Culture. This means that any classical 
lecturer who may go to Oberlin will have an audience that will be 
at once intelligent and sympathetic — an audience that will be 
large enough to stimulate the speaker. That this is true, we are 
told, is largely due to the fact that Charles Beebe Martin for 
forty-five years was Professor of Greek at Oberlin. In the last 
few years the alumni of the institution have seen fit to establish a 
classical lectureship that bears his name. For the outside world 
the first fruit of this lectureship is a beautifully printed volume 
that has just been issued by the Harvard University Press. In 
this volume there is ample justification of the honor which his old 
students wished to confer upon Professor Martin. The quality of 
his scholarship is clearly shown by his lectures on Herodotus and 
Thucydides which hold the first place in the collection. However 


1Cf. Ethel M. Brewster in Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. xix (1918), 131-43, 
and W. B. McDaniel in Class. Phil. xx (1925), 268-70. 
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familiar we may be with these two historians, we are glad again 
to assume the role of pupils and hear the master speak. Distinc- 
tion in literary style, a just appreciation of the real values of life, 
and a delicate sense of humor confront us on nearly every page, 
and we are glad to boast that years of classical study have played 
so large a part in shaping a mind that could do so fine a piece of 
writing. But there are other lectures in the volume, any one of 
which is well worth the price of the book. 

In the lecture on Sophocles Professor Paul Shorey has sur- 
passed himself. One who reads this essay with its exquisite ver- 
sions of Sophocles, even if he has never read a word of Greek, 
will understand that our generation is sinning the unpardonable 
sin in neglecting what the Periclean Greeks have to teach us. The 
chapter is a temple of pure Pentelic marble where even a suffering 
Philoctetes might enter and find refreshment in forms of beauty 
that do not grow old. The temple is not, however, without its 
triglyph frieze, in which centaurs, giants, and Amazons are slain. 
While the reviewer has an immense respect for Cornford, Gilbert 
Murray, and Jane Harrison, he is quite willing that Professor 
Shorey should illuminate the blind alley into which they have been 
trying to lead the interpreters of the Greek tragic dramatists. It is 
a temerarious thing to hint that there is any aspect of the thought 
of Sophocles which has escaped the mind of Shorey, and yet may 
one venture to suggest that the great Hellenist has not duly con- 
sidered what seems to be a rapid change in the character of 
Neoptolemus in the Philoctetes? Perhaps we have in this change 
what used to be called “conversion” in the old-fashioned revivals. 
When Neoptolemus takes in his hands the bow of the great 
Heracles — the bow with which Heracles had freed the world 
from so many terrors — we may reasonably expect such an emo- 
tional reaction as the sight of a bit of the “true cross’ would 
produce in the mind of a devout believer. Remembering that Aris- 
totle had the plays of Sophocles especially in mind when he for- 
mulated his views about the drama in his Poetics, the reviewer 
would further suggest that the theory of the tragic fault and the 
tragic hero deserve a little greater emphasis in the discussion of 
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the Ajax. Of course the obvious answer to this is that such a 
matter is a matter of opinion, and besides no lecturer can be 
expected to say everything in an hour. 

In his lecture on “The Poetic Structure of the Odyssey” Pro- 
fessor John Scott has added another effective chapter to his argu- 
ment for the unity of Homer. What he says is so sane and so 
obvious that one wonders why no one has said it before. Perhaps 
one need not go so far as Professor Scott in denying that any 
ballad literature lies behind the Odyssey, but he must agree that 
there is good evidence that a great artist has planned the structure 
of the Odyssey from first to last. 

The last two lectures of the book on “Ancient Empires and the 
Modern World” and “Vergil as a Student of Homer” are by Dr. 
Robert Seymour Conway, who during the last year has been a 
traveling evangelist for the classics in the United States. While 
one may complain that the first half of the last lecture is ill-suited 
to a popular audience, he must admit that on the whole the author 
has clearly illustrated the kind of mental and spiritual food that 
any alert teacher of the classics ought to be offering his pupils. 


HARLES N. SMILEY 
CARLETON COLLEGE CHARLE SMILE 


GIsELA M. A. Ricuvrer, The Metropolitan Museum of Art Hand- 
book of the Classical Collection,® New and Enlarged Edition: 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art (1930). Pp. liv+ 
380. $2. 

This sixth edition of a Handbook which was first issued in 
1917 has some alterations in the text to bring it up-to-date, but 
the most important recent accessions are described in a well- 
written Appendix. The section on the Sardis gallery has been 
enlarged, and several new illustrations added. The Bibliography 
at the beginning has been revised, and a short account of the new 
Room of Technical Exhibits has been included. Here are unfin- 
ished examples of Greek and Roman art, bronzes restored by 
electrolysis, reproductions, pieces of frescoes, and forgeries placed 
by the side of genuine pieces. The little maiden by Dossena shows 
a specimen of the work of one of the greatest modern forgers. 
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The book is well printed, well illustrated, on good paper, and 
in convenient size. It is written in an interesting but scholarly 
style. It is useful to scholar and layman alike. I have used it in 
connection with my classes in the Metropolitan Museum and have 
found it an excellent textbook for introducing pupils to the study 
of classical art. The acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum 
have been such that an acquaintance with them furnishes a good 
knowledge of the whole history of ancient sculpture, vases, coins, 
bronzes, and jewelry. 

Davip M. Rosinson 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Pau SHorey, Plato, the Republic, Books I-V, with an English 
Translation, Volume I (Loeb Classical Library): New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1930). Pp. liii + 535. $2.50. 

Professor Shorey’s edition has already been mentioned in the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL XxXvI (1931), 568, but a more extended 
review seems in order. In Classical Philology xxv1 (1931), 342 
he wrote an amusing review of his own work, in which he 
acknowledges a misprint (“Archedamus,” repeated also on p. 
307, n. e) on p. xxxvii and anticipates that others will probably 
be found by “reviewers whom the author has himself reviewed.” 
I fall in this class myself and, sure enough, have found misprints 
on pp. 58, 116, 146, 170, 174, 265f, 288, and 318; but they are 
all too picayunish to gloat over. Still the fact remains that on 
p. 174 there are three slight errors in the first five lines. 

On p. liii Shorey modestly grants that there are “several 
excellent translations” of the Republic in print and adds that he 
has not “hoped or tried to produce a better piece of English com- 
position than some of these.”” His chief endeavor has been, 


while usually following the text closely, to use a justifiable apparent 
freedom in order to bring out the precise meaning of passages which 
long experience . . . has taught me are liable to misapprehension. I have 
tried to make such passages as intelligible as possible to an attentive 
and educated English reader. Other readers will continue to make as 
wild work of the Republic as they will of the Bible. 
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So far as I am familiar with other translations, the author of 
this one will have no reason to dread comparisons. 
A notable feature of the present translation is 


the employment sometimes of two apparent synonyms for one word. 
. .. The thing cannot be done in any other way, and it can be safely 
attempted only by a translator who understands the shades of Plato’s 
thought as well as something of the niceties of the Greek language. 


Sometimes there is a real need of such a device, and Shorey 
often uses it effectively. If I may venture a criticism, however, it 
seems to me that it is occasionally overworked. On p. 153, e.g., 
Zeyou xaigdv is translated twice and, as I think, unnecessarily in 
the sentence, “If one lets slip the right season, the favorable 
moment in any task, the work is spoiled.” 

The translation abounds in homely, idiomatic expressions like 
“worsen himself,” “have no truck with,” “chock-full,” etc. I 
hope that no British reviewer, however, will accuse the translator 
of employing Americanisms. It would not be wise! * 

The Greek text has been taken from the old Teubner text with 
minor adjustments, text criticism not being a subject in which 
the editor has much interest. “Convention requires,” he says (p. 
xlv), “that something should be said about the text. How little 
need be said appears from the fact that the translation was orig- 
inally made from two or three texts taken at random.” After 
quoting the American Journal of Philology xvi (1895), 229-32, 
part of his review of the Jowett-Campbell edition, he concludes 
(p. li): 

These observations are not intended as a renewal of Jowett’s attack 
on text criticism or an illiberal disparagement of an indispensable 
technique. They merely explain why it was not thought necessary to 
waste the limited space of this edition by reprinting information which 
would interest a half dozen specialists at the most and which they know 
where to find in more detail than could possibly be given here. 


The fact remains that this is not a matter which Shorey pursues 
con amore and that the critical notes are the weakest part of the 


1Cf. the Class. Rev. x1v (1900), 230 and Keats, “Ode to a Nightingale.” 
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edition. There are several points where the text and the transla- 
tion do not seem to me to look face to face. In particular the 
Teubner text is too faithfully reproduced, even to the extent of 
preserving some fifty instances of infinitives like tyws@v, where 
modern authorities no longer use the iota subscript. 

As one would expect, the crowning glory of this edition rests 
in the literary notes. Illuminating cross references to other 
dialogues by a master of Platonic thought and apt parallels from 
the literature and philosophy of half a dozen languages are found 
on every hand. Everyone knows Professor Shorey’s command of 
this field, and his use of it here will render his edition indis- 
pensable for ages. Even the most learned must humbly acknowl- 
edge their indebtedness to America’s greatest Hellenist for this 
superb gift of scholarship. 

It is tempting to tarry for details, but the limits of space in 
the JOURNAL permit a brief reference to but a single point. In 
n. a on p. 384 Shorey indicates the difficulty of ta tovatta in 
436D. I consider the words to be best taken as a cognate accusa- 
tive with pevovtwv te xal meoouévey, 

Roy C. FLICKINGER 

University oF Iowa 


Roy KENNETH Hack, God in Greek Philosophy to the Time of 
Socrates: Princeton, University Press (1931), pp. vii+157. 
$3. 

This book is an important and stimulating contribution to the 
history of Greek philosophy. Caird’s book began, apart from 
brief references to Heraclitus and Xenophanes, with Plato, “the 
first philosopher who distinctly grasped the idea that lies at the 
root of all religion.” * Professor Hack traces the conception of 

1Cf. Edward Caird, The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers: 

Glasgow, James Maclehose and Sons (1904), 58. The views of others that are 

referred to in this review are to be found in their books, viz. F. M. Cornford, 

From Religion to Philosophy: London, Arnold (1912); John Burnet, Early 

Greek Philosophy®: London, Macmillan (1920); Sir James Hopwood Jeans, 


The Mysterious Universe: New York, Macmillan (1930); and A. S. Edding- 
ton, Science and the Unseen World: New York, Macmillan (1930). 
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divinity from the mixture of anthropomorphic myths and bodiless 
abstractions that are found in Homer and Hesiod through the 
“passionate and bewildering mixture of religion, philosophy, 
and science” (p. 47) that are found in the work not only of 
Pythagoras but in most of the early thinkers from Thales to 
Democritus. He follows Cornford in the view that Thales was 
no scientific rationalist but a legitimate heir to the myth-making 
propensities of the poets —a view that did not commend itself 
to Burnet. 

It is true that these philosophers were seeking for certainty, 
for something permanent, for a single principle that might be 
invoked to explain all phenomena. They also had a tendency 
to exalt any new insight into nature or mathematics or logic into 
a universal truth. Such truths some of them proclaimed with all 
the enthusiasm of prophets in possession of the one salvation 
for mankind. Heraclitus deposited his scriptures in the temple 
of Artemis to await an understanding reader ; F .thagoras founded 
a sect to be the repository of his wisdom; Empedocles sought the 
plaudits of the multitude. Plato also was a salvationist ; but with 
Aristotle begins the retreat of philosophy to the lecture room and 
the bedchamber. Hack has reason to deplore the “servitude to 
science” (p. 154) that he notes in present-day philosophy. When 
Plato succeeded in formulating in one system all the great 
problems of philosophy, he reduced thought very largely to a 
technique. Decadence followed as surely as it did the sculptural 
triumph of Phidias. 

The predecessors of Plato were pioneers, explorers rather than 
organizers, the producers of such sudden winds of doctrine as in 
our day we see in the fields of psychology and education. That 
is why they can be made so interesting in a study like this, which 
is full of meat and abounds in pithy statements that command 
assent, e.g. the following (p. 21): “Philosophers, like the frog 
in the fable, have invariably ruined their ideas when they have 
blown them up into a system.” The author has shirked nothing 
in the baffling task of reconstructing the thought of these philos- 
ophers from the meager and uncertain fragments that we possess. 
In some cases he rejects current emendations of the texts. He 
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often finds the explanation of apparently positive doctrines in the 
fact that they negate the views of rival philosophers. He perhaps 
goes too far in his insistence on the subordination of scientific 
curiosity to the demands of a unified system. The Ionians at least 
were men of affairs, and the map that Anaximander made seems 
to have no very obvious connection with his theology. 

In the absence of a scientific terminology philosophers had to 
use the words that they found at hand. If air or fire or the atom 
was given attributes of God, that was an inevitable feature of the 
attempt to expel divinity, which in any system tamen usque recur- 
ret. So in the post-Einstein system of the universe Jeans finds 
divinity in the mathematical regularity of events, while Edding- 
ton, completely disagreeing on this point, finds a place for God in 
the element of unpredictability in the behavior of electrons. Per- 
haps the gods that Hack finds in each Greek system are sometimes 
only his interpretation. 

He concludes with the moral that philosophers should submit 
to the discipline of the history of philosophy, which is much more 
rigorous than the discipline of the physical sciences. There is 
abundant evidence that the writer has himself submitted to this 
discipline, for his treatment is concise, definite, and independent. 
He has presented a unified exposition of early Greek philosophy 
that is an excellent guide among the diversity of elements through 
which knowledge of it'must come. It is well to emphasize the 
unity, since the diversity is only too apparent. 

L. A. Post 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


HELEN CoaLE Crew, Singing Seamen: New York, Century 
Company (1930). Pp. 237. $1.75. 

Mrs. Crew, the author of The Trojan Boy and The Lost King, 
brings us in Singing Seamen another of her interesting classical 
stories for boys and girls. Singing Seamen relates the story of 
Vergil’s Aeneid in a style that is attractive to the adolescent. The 
narrative centers about the three Trojan boys Aeneas’ son Asca- 
nius, young Priam, and Atys, a playmate of the latter. 

The story opens amid the stifling smoke and searing flames of 
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burning Troy. The first person that one can recognize through 
the blur is Euryalus, the son of the dead Hyrtacus, as he struggles 
through the thick veil of smoke only to fall exhausted at the foun- 
tain in the middle of the market square. Soon his companion 
Nisus, who has lost both of his parents, approaches, and the boys 
discuss what they shall do next. 

This opening scene is portrayed in such a way as to arouse the 
human interest not only in the child but even in the adult reader. 
After a quick succession of scenes introducing now the fallen 
house of Priam and its survivors, little six-year old Priam, grand- 
son of the king, and his aged nurse Pyrgo, now the palace of 
Aeneas and his household, and again the two youths Nisus and 
Euryalus, the little band of homeless Trojans begin to make 
preparations for the long journey to a place, they know not where, 
in which they will build a new Troy. 

Throughout all the preparations the characters are made to 
live. The veil of mythology melts before one’s very eyes when 
old Pyrgo and Caieta quarrel over the management of Ascanius, 
when these two old nurses fashion harnesses of linen strips to 
keep under surveillance the three lively, mischievous charges, 
when the same three little imps decorate both themselves and 
their napping custodians in polka dots and stripes with ship paint. 
Finally Captain Aeneas is forced both by such incidents and by 
the constant shadowing of his two self-appointed bodyguards, 
Nisus and Euryalus, to organize the whole group of youths and 
younger boys into a company. These, because they are neither 
quite old enough nor strong enough to be regular seamen, are 
named Singing Seamen. The balance of the story closely parallels 
that of Vergil’s Aeneid but is reinforced by a wealth of added 
anecdotes about the exploits of the “younger set,” analogous to 
the above mentioned. 

It is the author’s intention, I believe, to bring the story of the 
Aeneid within reach of the adolescent in a way different from 
previous attempts. I feel that she has more than realized her aim 
in writing the book. 

As for the external details, the book has an attractive binding. 
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Both the size of the page and the type of printing facilitate rapid 
and easy reading. The story is adequately and interestingly illus- 
trated by ink sketches. 

I can most heartily recommend Singing Seamen both for the 
reading list of the adolescent and as a companion to the Aeneid 


itself. 


UNIVERSITY oF Iowa MINNIE KEys 


LEONARD WHIBLEY, A Companion to Greek Studies*: Cam- 
bridge, University Press (1931). Pp. 790. $8. 

Earlier editions of this work appeared in 1905, 1906, and 1916. 
Now after an interval of many stressful years the present edition 
appears, and we are reminded of the flight of time by the words 
“the late’ prefixed to the names of many of the contributors. 
Forty-four scholars, living and dead, in this single volume have 
covered practically every phase of Greek life and thought. To 
bring the essential facts of so vast a subject within the limits of 
one volume is no easy task. While specialists may deem inade- 
quate the space allotted to their special interests, this work is not 
to be judged on such a basis. Each phase has been treated by a 
specialist ; but paradoxical as it may seem, the special contributions 
will not interest the respective specialists. For this work has not 
been produced for the specialist. However, in the fields in which 
the Hellenist does not pretend to be a specialist this book will be 
what it claims to be — a companion to Greek studies. It is espe- 
cially suitable for young students, and the language employed 
often seems adapted to such students. In the main it is for refer- 
ence only; yet many of the chapters make delightful reading. 
Arbitrary conclusions are generally avoided, as in Wace’s dis- 
cussion of the ethnology of the Greeks, in which he gives the rival 
views of Sergi, Ridgeway, and Myres with perfect fairness. The 
same impartial attitude is found in the discussion of the Homeric 
question (pp. 124-26), and the result of the discussion is thus 
moderately expressed: “On the whole, modern opinion tends to 
accept the view that Homer . . . was the author of both the /liad 
and the Odyssey substantially in the form in which they have 
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come down to us.”’ And also on p. 379 we are told that “the origin 
of myths has always been a matter of keen and unprofitable con- 
troversy; it is now generally admitted that no one system of 
interpretation is universally acceptable.” Evidently editorial 
supervision succeeded in enforcing temperate language on the 
part of the contributors. 

To test accurately the statements of forty-four specialists would 
require the efforts of as many reviewers, and the present reviewer 
disclaims any such ability. He may, however, call attention to 
certain omissions. It seems that some distinction should have been 
made between mythology and religion. The writer does not seem 
to be aware of any such distinction. On p. 395 Poseidon is 
described as god of the sea and of horses; yet one looks in vain 
for an explanation as to how these two functions were combined 
in one god. On p. 307 the statuary group of Hermes and Diony- 
sus is assigned to Praxiteles as if such attribution had never been 
questioned, as it has been recently by several authorities.* On p. 
760 Grote and Thirlwall are named as the two outstanding Greek 
historians produced by England. It seems a grave oversight to 
mention Thirlwall and neglect Bury and others. The extreme 
provincialism of English scholarship is nowhere better exhibited 
than in the complete disregard of American scholars in the chapter 
on the “History of Scholarship” (pp. 744-63). This neglect may 
be somewhat remedied by the appearance of the name of J. A. 
Scott in the Index of Scholars and Modern Writers —a single 
American among 240 foreigners — and by very occasional refer- 
ences in the bibliographies. Editorial supervision failed in the 
matter of bibliographies. As a rule they are very inadequate; 
some give dates, but many do not, in which case they can hardly 
be regarded as bibliographies. The Table of Contents and the 
indexes seem adequate. On the whole, the book will be most 
serviceable for the purpose for which it was designed. 

A. L. Kerra 
University oF SoutH Dakota 


1Cf. the symposium or the subject in Am. Jour. of Arch. xxxv (1931), 
249-97. 
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Paut L. ANDERSON, For Freedom and for Gaul: New York, 
D. Appleton and Co. (1931). Pp. 250. $2. 

The incidents of the Seventh Book of Caesar’s Commentaries 
furnish the background for this historical novel. The author 
presents, without the loss of historical accuracy, an account of the 
struggle between Caesar’s Roman legions and the Gallic troops 
under Vercingetorix in such a way that both boys and girls will 
read it with eagerness. Gallic valor and heroism are glorified in 
this account of the patriotic attempts of the Gauls to strike for 
freedom from Roman rule. The Gauls fail because of their own 
inconstancy, and repeatedly the author pauses in his narrative to 
explain briefly why, despite their courage and large numbers, 
they cannot surpass the well-organized and disciplined Roman 
legions (pp. 62, 77, 123, 212). The spirit and vigor of the 
youthful Gallic hero, Taranis, does credit to the nation for which 
he fights ; Martus, the slinking, cowardly spy, is in sharp contrast 
to the loyal and devoted Salyes; Dosia and Celta play parts which 
add an element of romance to the stirring events of the eleven 
chapters; Vercingetorix possesses the qualifications of a success- 
ful general but fails in his enterprise because he is in charge of 
discordant troops collected from many tribes. He is a leader by 
election and has to accomplish by argument and persuasion what 
Caesar can accomplish by a single command. His genius in war- 
fare and ability in organization cannot entirely overcome the 
tribal jealousies of the Gauls which, culminating in the treachery 
of Convictolitavis, make possible the Roman siege of Alesia and 
the surrender of the Gauls. Vercingetorix appears too mild and 
indulgent, however, for a characteristic Gaul. He does not exhibit 
much of the severity that is attributed to his nature by Caesar; cf. 
De Bello Gallico vu, 4: Nam maiore commisso delicto igni atque 
omnibus tormentis necat; leviore de causa auribus desectis aut 
singulis effossis oculis domum remittit. The statement by Taranis 
that Vercingetorix’ speech to his troops after the loss of Avari- 
cum surpassed in oratorical qualities even the Philippics of Cicero 
(p. 161) involves an anachronism of eight years and in any case 
would have to be accepted cum grano salis. Throughout the story 
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we wait for a display of this oratory, but none is forthcoming. 
Caesar’s account of this particular speech (vu, 29) will not war- 
rant our granting it such a high rating. 

The descriptions of Roman and Gallic war methods and army 
formations, and the detailed accounts of the siege operations at 
Avaricum, Gergovia, and Alesia are in accordance with the 
descriptions given by Caesar. A map of Gaul and one of the siege 
of Alesia help to render the situation clear. Justification is often 
found for seemingly unnecessary comment on modes of Gallic 
life by some subsequent action in the narrative, as, for example, 
when Taranis finds the overhanging balconies of the houses of 
Bibracte his source of safety in his flight from the druid priest, 
Syrtis (pp. 169 and 181). 

In the description of the Gallic attack on the Romans in the 
region near Alesia (pp. 251-55) there is a slight departure from 
the account as given by Caesar (v1, 67). The treachery of Lita- 
viccus in this decisive battle supplies a rousing episode for the 
narrative but is not historically accurate. Another minor inaccu- 
racy is found in the account of the election at Bibracte where, 
according to Caesar, Vercingetorix was chosen general without 
one dissenting vote — (ad unum .. . probant, vit, 63), but in 
the novel he is elected by a vote of “more than fifty to one” (p. 
243). 

The author, who has also another novel, With the Eagles, 
based on the incidents of Caesar’s Gallic War, has a thorough 
acquaintance and knowledge of this classic historian. He has, 
indeed, succeeded in his aim to introduce to a wider circle one of 
the greatest stories of loyalty and high-minded sacrifice. The 
novel iias the elements of popular appeal which make it attractive 
even for the one who is not acquainted with Roman life or with 
Caesar’s Gallic wars. 

Oscar E. NYBAKKEN 
STatTE UNIvERsItTy oF Iowa 
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ints for Teachers 


[Edited by Calla A. Guyles, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of 
Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest 
in the professional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing 
point for questions and contributions on teaching problems. Questions will be 
answered by mail or in the pages of this department. Contributions in the form 
of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and 
materials are requested. All correspondence should be addressed to the editor 
of this department. ] 





Were the Romans Different? 

In a recent letter to your editor H. C. Nutting of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley makes the suggestion that we 
teachers of Latin in high schools may be missing an opportunity 
to prove to our students, even the younger ones, that the Romans 
had a varied and interesting literature. This literature reflects 
their lives and interests, and selections may be used which are 
not too difficult even for first-year students to understand. 

If graduate students could be interested in selecting interesting 
and simple portions of the authors they read for this purpose, an 
extensive list could be made. If you have some favorite selections, 
the editor of Hints will be glad to receive them to add to the 
available material. 

From his long and varied experience Professor Nutting sug- 
gests the following passages which he has found usable: 

The Rip Van Winkle story told by Pliny the Elder in Natural 
History vu, 175. This is short enough to be put on the board. 
Another day something might be told about the composition of 
this interesting work (the Natural History) as to its subject 
matter. 

Still another day a description of Pliny’s working-day might 
be given, as described by his nephew in Epistle m1, 5. 

Next would come the story of the scientific expedition to view 
the eruption of Vesuvius, on which the elder Pliny lost his life 
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(v1, 16) ; then the experience of the younger Pliny who was left 
with his mother across the bay (v1, 20). There are good “hu- 
man” points here. The writer of the Letters was only seventeen 
years old at the time of the eruption. He was studying Livy. 
His uncle snored abominably. His mother, too, was evidently 
“hefty”; at any rate she found it hard to run on the way out to 
the open country from Misenum. 

A Vergil class might be interested in bits of Ovid that were 
put on the board, translated, and made the basis of comment. 
Parts of Ovid’s autobiography (Tristia 1v, 10) were found good; 
so a letter to his daughter Perilla (ibid. 111, 7), which opens 
with “waiting for the postman.” 

There are shorter items, too. Thus, it is interesting to note 
in what a different way the Romans phrased ideas that are com- 
monplace, and which are set in other forms by us. Thus, Curtius 
(v1, 4, 13) quotes some Persian maxims: Canem timidum vehe- 
mentius latrare quam mordere; altissimaque flumina minimo 
sono labi. A bright student will make the connection here at once, 
and with pleasure to himself. A little more difficult is Lucan’s 
boast (vir, 425) about the extent of Rome’s sway: 


Omniaque errantes stellae Romana viderent. 


This looks very much like “the flag on which the sun never sets.” 

Such things I stumble upon in my reading. There is a wealth 
of material ready to hand in August Otto, Die Sprichworter .. . 
der Romer: Leipzig, B. G. Teubner (1890). This is a book that 
can be used without much knowledge of German, and it should 
be found in any good college library. 

You will find that some of this material has been utilized by 
authors of some of the newer textbooks, but there is still a large 
unexplored field for the teacher or student with initiative. 


Latin Tests for High-School Students 

Teachers in states where there are neither state examinations 
nor contests are nevertheless interested in the tests given for 
these purposes. The Missouri Interscholastic Meet used an ex- 
cellent set of questions in May, 1931. Walter Miller of the 
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University of Missouri has kindly contributed a copy from which 
the following excerpts are taken. 

For Latin I there were 99 questions, beginning with the trans- 
lation of 1, “For good men,” proceeding through 34, “They will 
have been destroyed,” to number 54, “Into a very large town.” 
From 55 through 69 the questions called for translation, mostly 
of sentences like 62, “‘I know the leader is brave’ and other easier 
ones. Then came completion questions, such as 76, “Under the 
Republic two ————— were chiefs of the state,” and 99, “The 
most famous shrine of the god of prophecy was os 

The Latin II test is given in its entirety: 


I. Translate: Mercatoribus est aditus magis eo, ut quae bello ceperint 
quibus vendant habeant, quam quo ullam rem ad se importari 
desiderent. Quin etiam iumentis, quibus maxime Galli delectan- 
tur, quaeque impenso parant pretio, Germani importatis non 
utuntur; sed quae sunt apud eos nata, parva atque deformia, 
haec cotidiana exercitatione summi ut sint laboris efficiunt. 
Equestribus proeliis saepe ex equis desiliunt ac pedibus proelian- 
tur, equosque eodem remanere vestigio assuefecerunt, ad quos se 
celeriter, cum usus est, recipiunt. 

II. Explain all verbs in the passage. 

III. Explain all datives and ablatives in the passage. 

IV. Translate: Hoc proelio trans Rhenum nuntiato, Suebi qui ad ripas 
Rheni venerant domum reverti coeperunt ; quos Ubii, qui proximi 
Rhenum incolunt, perterritos insecuti magnum ex tis numerum 
occiderunt. Caesar, una aestate duobus maximis bellis confectis, 
maturius paulo quam tempus anni postulabat, in hiberna in 
Sequanos exercitum deduxit; hibernis Labienum praeposuit; 
ipse in citeriorem Galliam ad conventus agendos profectus est. 

V. Give principal parts of venerant, reverti, coeperunt, insecuti, occi- 
derunt, confectis. 

VI. Translate: 1. When Caesar had finished this war, he returned to 
Rome. 2. He sent two legions with their commanders to subdue 
the Germans. 

VII. Write a paragraph on some phase of Roman life. 


We regret that the tests for Latin III and Latin IV are too 
long to publish in Hints. They include review translation, con- 
structions, Latin word study, English to Latin translation, back- 
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ground, and sight translation. The Latin IV examination in- 
cludes also some questions on meter. 


Rivalry in Caesar 

A Caesar class is sometimes divided into two camps, the Ro- 
mans vs. the Helvetians, or whatever tribe is the opponent at the 
time. The teacher or one of the better students keeps score. We 
start by calling on some one from one camp to translate a passage, 
then some one from the other camp, alternating until the day’s 
assignment is finished. The score keeper in the meantime keeps 
track of the errors. At the end the team with the most errors loses, 
because each error constitutes a casualty. The score keeper never 
misses an error, because the opposing army only too gleefully 
points it out. We have done our construction work the same way. 

KATHERINE METZNER 

OAKMONT 

WHEELING, W. Va. 


Word Ancestry 

Should exaggeration be condemned, or condoned? That de- 
pends. Sometimes it is merely silly, and sometimes it really lends 
emphasis. If you have read Caesar you know what an agger 
was — a mound or rampart made by bringing together and pil- 
ing up earth, stones, and rubbish. The word comes from the 
same root as that from which the Romans formed aggerere 
(ad + gerere) “to carry to.” From this same noun they made a 
verb of the first conjugation, aggerare, “to pile up.’’ This they 
strengthened with a prefix, making exaggerare, “to pile up to 
excess, to exaggerate.” We sometimes say in English, when 
some one exaggerates, that he is “piling it on.” 

Exaggeration is difficult to avoid. One person is awfully nice; 
another is terribly particular. A man is described as of immense 
size, i.e. his size has never been measured and, by implication, is 
so great that it cannot be measured. 

This week the department store is offering certain articles at 
a tremendous sacrifice, i.e. a sacrifice that will cause the shoppers 
to tremble, probably with excitement. Next week it will have on 
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sale some stupendous bargains — bargains that will render insen- 
sible those who inspect them. Possibly they will include some 
“stunning” hats and gowns. And so on, ad infinitum (and there’s 
another !). 

What shall we do about +? I suggest that we use the Greek 
name for exaggeration and call it hyperbole. It then becomes a 
“figure of speech’ and quite respectable. Hyperbole means 
“throwing beyond,” or “too far,” “overshooting,” or, as we 
sometimes say in English, “drawing a long bow.” At any rate, 
no matter what we call it, when we are tempted to overemphasize, 


curemus gradum! 
& Wiuus A. ELLis 


LOMBARD, ILL. 


Suggestions for a Roman Banquet 
Make flower holders and mint cups in the shape of Roman 
chariots. When they are gilded, they form charming decorations. 
Guiapys E. Morcan 
San ANTONIO, TEX. 


A Poster Suggestion 

This suggestion I gleaned from a visit to the Ohio Classical 
Conference at Springfield. I regret I cannot give credit to the 
pupil or to the school exhibiting this poster. At the top of the 
cardboard was the picture of a smiling cat. It might have been 
from the front cover of a magazine. Below the picture of the 
Maltese cat were these lines: 


“Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, where have you been?” 

“I’ve been to a Latin Class, therefore my grin.” 

“Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, what is the joke?” 

“The Latin’s all right — it’s the way that they spoke. 

One boy ha! ha! ha! said ‘erdm’ and ‘erat’ ; 

Why even a kitten knows better than that! 

Another one spoke of the opyect of est! 

I thought he must surely be speaking in jest. 

I think I'll tell all to an old friend of mine, 

And sign it ha! ha! ‘From the young Cat-a-line!’” 

Lena E. CHALFANT 

Marion, O. 
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Device for Remembering Gender 

When they are studying nouns, it is difficult for students to 
remember that words such as nauta and agricola are masculine 
contrary to what the endings would seem to indicate. We make a 
practice of declining the adjective bonus with agricola, thereby 
making it easier to remember that the noun is masculine. 

BEULAH PULLEN 

HicuH ScHoor 

Superior, NEBR. 


Testing and Teaching 

A plan of giving minimum essential tests has been recently 
adopted and found quite satisfactory. These were limited to Latin 
1, 2, and 3. About the close of the fifth week a set of questions 
was worked out by the teachers of each course and agreed upon 
even to the percentage evaluated for each question. The test was 
not so comprehensive as the regular six weeks’ test which followed, 
but covered the minimum essentials for that period based upon 
the text used. The test was given to all divisions of that grade, of 
course on the same day. Those who failed to make a passing grade 
were then given further drill and required to take another similar 
test. The same type of test was given the second six weeks, stress- 
ing the second six weeks’ work. This plan necessitates the teach- 
er’s taking strict account of the units or objectives of the period 
to make sure that the pupils are getting them, and it is quite an 
incentive to the pupil. 

Jessiz B. Jury 

LIncoLNn, NEszR. 


How to Prepare Translations 

From time to time I try to show my classes how to prepare 
translations. I ask them to read the story or sentence through 
in Latin, trying to get the thought. Next I tell them to trans- 
late in the Latin order, omitting the words which they do 
not know. Then I ask them to guess at the meaning of the 
word they do not know by its similarity to a Latin word 
already known, by its similarity to an English word, or by 
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the context of the story. Last I let them look up the unfamil- 
iar words and put the whole story into good, idiomatic Eng- 
lish. After this is all done, I ask them to close their books 
and see if they can put the thought of the story into their own 
words. Finally I suggest that they read the story again both in 
Latin and in English. This takes the greater share of a class 
period, but I believe such a procedure helps. 
WILNA GOLLIHER 
Owosso HicH ScHooL 
Owosso, MIcH. 


Difficulties of Latin 

When I have a pupil who complains of the difficulties and 
irregularities of the Latin language, I ask him to pretend that 
he is an Italian boy trying to learn English. I try to make him 
understand that our vowels have many more sounds than the 
vowels in the Latin language had and would cause the Italian boy 
just as much difficulty as Latin causes American boys. I point out 
various irregular forms, etc. in English. 

Very often I read them a poem which is published by the Ser- 
vice Bureau for Classical Teachers, New York University, New 
York, as mimeographed Item No. 108. It begins: 

We'll begin with a box, 
And the plural is boxes; 
But the plural of ox 
Should be oxen, not oxes. 
WILNA GOLLIHER 
Owosso HicH ScHooL 
Owosso, MIcH. 


Ideas from a Teacher’s Scrapbook 

A strip of burlap with a curtain rod in each end makes a most 
convenient bulletin board for a schoolroom. 

Teaching in a school where the principal insisted that the roll 
be called every day, I turned roll call into a drill by having the 
pupils answer one day by principal parts of verbs, asking one day 
for first conjugation, another day second conjugation, etc. At 
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another time Latin nouns are called for; then again Latin quota- 
tions with the translation. In Vergil classes names of characters 
in the story are used. Thus the roll call became a review. 

My Vergil pupils enjoy drawing scenes to illustrate portions 
of the text. Sometimes they are asked to illustrate a definite sec- 
tion ; at other times they are permitted to choose their own verses. 

ELLA HocKENBERRY 
WILKINSBURG, Pa. 


For a Beginning Latin Class 
Have each student write a few (five or more) original Latin 
sentences about any subject which interests him. Let each one 
read his work in class, and let the rest of the pupils correct errors 
and criticize. 
CATHERINE OLSON 
SturGEON Bay, WIs. 


Preparation Tests 

Because it is almost impossible to obtain from each pupil each 
day a complete recitation and because it is desirable to hold each 
pupil to the day’s assignment, I have found a short preparation 
test, given on specified days, of great help. The schedule of writ- 
ten lessons is arranged as soon after the beginning of the semester 
as possible and adhered to closely. Before class the paper for the 
test is prepared, usually the fourth part of a sheet of theme paper. 
After the assignment for the next day’s lesson has been given, the 
pupils are instructed to begin the test. This may consist of the 
writing out of a sentence of Latin, the giving of forms (if new 
ones are being learned), the summary of the day’s lesson, or only 
questions of syntax. Such papers are easily corrected and have a 
direct appeal to the pupils. The number of such tests during a 
week must necessarily be limited because of the drain on the 
teacher’s time. 

H. GuDWIN JOHNSON 

WasHINcTON HicH ScHooL 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
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Current Events 


Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
J Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel W. 
Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, O., for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, la., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
— Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 

re. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the November issue, e.g., appears on October 
— and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 

te. 


American Philological Association 

Roy C. Flickinger of the University of Iowa has accepted the 
secretary-treasurership of the American Philological Association, the 
first time that this office has crossed the Mississippi. As announced in the 
March JourNAL, Joseph W. Hewitt of Wesleyan University, who has 
held this position since 1925, was transferred at his own request to the 
newly created position of Editor of Publications. 


Mourning Becomes Electra 

Eugene O’Neill’s latest drama, which is still being produced at 
metropolitan theaters, has now become available for armchair patrons 
of the theater (Horace Liveright; $2.50). As in the case of Strange 
Interlude, the performance begins at 5:15 in the afternoon and is 
resumed at seven o'clock after an intermission for dinner. As is well 
known, the author has for some time been striving for Greek effects, or 
what he considers their modern equivalents, in his plays. This time, 
moreover, he has also taken a Greek subject. The actual characters of 
the Orestean myth, however, are not given a modern treatment; the 
theme of the Oresteia is transferred to America at the time of the Civil 
War. The trilogic form of Aeschylus is imitated in that the presentation 
is divided into three plays, “The Homecoming,” “The Hunted,” and 
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“The Haunted,” containing four, five; and four acts respectively. With 
the exception of one act in the second play, the action takes place in or 
immediately outside the Mannon residence, which is a large building 
with a portico of six tall columns, all distinctly suggestive of a Greek 
temple. Brigadier-General Ezra Mannon, of the House of Mannon, 
returning in honor from the Civil War, corresponds to Agamemnon, of 
the House of Atreus, returning victoriously from Troy, and the other 
characters are equated to the Greek personages in similar fashion. At 
the close of the third play Vinnie (Lavinia, corresponding to the ancient 
Electra), recognizing that after all she has been through she cannot 
marry her simple-minded lover without poisoning his nature and his 
happiness, retires into the family home, whose shutters she has closed, 
and puts on mourning for the rest of her life, whence comes the title of 
the drama. By the use of Freudian psychology an attempt is made to 
approximate the Greek conception of Fate, which was so well suited to 
ancient tragedy. In this play O’Neill has abandoned the Greek masks 
which he employed in The Great God Brown, and the similar device of 
spoken thoughts which he adopted in Strange Interlude. An experi- 
enced critic has declared the new production to be “beyond doubt the 
finest and most impressive tragedy of native writing which our stage 
has known, whether it is viewed as a stunt or as an inspiration.” 


Oklahoma State Teachers Association 

The Latin teachers of Oklahoma met February 5, 1932, in Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa. At Oklahoma City the following program was given: 
Solo, “Ave Maria,” by Frances Bayless, a pupil of Central High School, 
Oklahoma City; an original play written and presented by Latin pupils 
of Capitol Hill Senior High School; “The Manuscripts of Caesar’s 
Bellum Gallicum” by John A. Moseley of the University of Oklahoma; 
and a symposium on Latin Clubs — “How to Organize a Latin Club” by 
Isabelle Work of Durant; “Exemplification of Initiation Ritual” by 
Olympian Council of Edmond; “Sources of Material for Club Programs” 
by Mrs. Katherine Montgomery of Duncan; “Plays” by Mrs. S. W. Heiss 
of Lawton; “Projects” by Marjorie Brainard of Classen High School, 
Oklahoma City; “Games” by Catherine Nowlin of Ponca City; and 
“Visual Aids” by Professor Moseley. At the meeting in Tulsa “Latin 
Clubs” was also the subject of discussion by Maxine Witt and Dorothy 
Newkirk. 


Tennessee Philological Association 
The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Tennessee Philological Associ- 
ation was held at the University of Chattanooga on March 4 and 5, 1932, 
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under the presidency of Ethel Claire Norton of Tennessee College. From 
a program of papers intended for all language students, the following 
were of interest to classical teachers: “John Quincy Adams and the 
Classics” by Jos. S. Callaway of the University of Chattanooga; “Politian 
the Friend of the Magnificent” by Margaret Hargrove of Ward-Belmont; 
“Sacrificial Victims in Roman Religion” by Nadine Webb Overall of 
Murray State Teachers College; “Negatives in Plautus and Terence” 
by Mary Lou Derryberry of Central High School, Chattanooga ; “Women 
in the Career of Cicero” by Helen E. Galbreath of Knoxville High 
School ; “Cicero’s Personal Appearance” (illustrated) by C. E. Little of 
George Peabody College for Teachers; “The Romance of Mark Antony” 
by R. B. Steele of Vanderbilt University ; “La Fete de Stendhal a Civita- 
Vecchia” by Winifred T. Moore of Carson-Newman College; and “Some 
Variant Readings in Plato’s Cratylus” by George B. Hussey of Mary- 
ville College. 

On the afternoon of March 3 a special session for Latin teachers was 
held which was attended also by a large delegation of Latin students 
from the Chattanooga high schools. At this meeting Professor Johnson 
spoke on “Human Nature in the Vocabulary”; Margaret E. Ferger of 
Chattanooga High School on “Histories of Words as Discovered by 
High-School Students”; and R. B. Steele of Vanderbilt University on 
“Julius Caesar” (illustrated). 

For 1932-33 Edwin S. Lindsey of the University of Chattanooga was 
elected president and Edwin Lee Johnson of Vanderbilt University secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


University of Iowa 

The fourteenth annual Conference for the Classical Teachers of Iowa 
was held at Iowa City on February 12-13 as already announced in the 
February JourNAL. There were 137 registrations, including 18 from 
outside the state. According to reports from 214 high schools, there were 
8,698 pupils enrolled in Latin this year as compared with 8,510 for 
1930-31, an increase of about 2%. Interesting data were presented with 
regard to the work and training of the Latin teachers in lowa, which 
will be printed in full in a later issue. 
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[Compiled by Russel M. Geer, Brown University.] 
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1 Including books received at the Editorial Office of the CLassicaL JouRNAL 
in Iowa City. 
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